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JAMES OTIS’S STORIES 
THE COLONIES 


Calvert of Maryland Richard of Jamestown 
Mary of Plymouth Ruth of Boston — 
Peter of New Amsterdam Stephen of Philadelphia 


Price, each, 35 cents. For years 3-5 


ON’T you remember the “Toby Tyler” stories, which appeared some years ago in 
“Harper’s Young People”? And don’t you remember how impatiently boys and 
girls looked forward to the next issue merely because of those tales? Stories like those 

mean something to children and make an impression. 

Here are six new stories by the same author, James Otis, the first he has ever writ- 
ten for schools. They are just as fascinating as his earlier ones. They are stories, and yet 
they are histories. Their viewpoint is entirely original, the story of each settlement being’ 
told by one of the children living in the colony, For this reason only such incidents as 
a child might nctice, or learn by hearsay, are introduced— but all such incidents are, as 
far as possible, historical facts, and together they present a delightfully graphic and compre. 
hensive description of the daily life of the early colonists. 

The style in which the children tell the stories reads as charmingly as that of a fairy 
story, and abounds in quaint humor and in wholesome, old-fashioned philosophy. 

Each book is profusely illustrated with pen and ink drawings that not only add to its 
artistic attractiveness, but will be found a genuine aid to the child’s imagination in A tepro- 
ducing for him realistic glimpses into a home-life of long ago. 

There is no better way for your pupils to learn about the beginning of our country. 
Wouldn’t you like to use these books in your classes? Write us about them. 


ae BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati | Chicago 
Boston San Francisco ae Atlanta 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


MR. ROOSBVELT AND THB 
“OLD GUARD.” 

The “Old Guard,” as the leaders in 
the New York Republican machine 
like to call themselves, are appar- 
ently more concerned about keeping 
their political supremacy than about 
their party prospects. This at least 
is the interpretation commonly puti 
upon their attitude toward Ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, first in flatly refus- 
ing his counsel regarding tthe direct 
primary bill, and now in refusing to 
recommend him as temporary chair- 
man of the Republican state conven- 
tion, and endorsing Vice-President 
Sherman in his stead. These pro- 
ceedings are calculated to widen the 
breach already existing between the 
Roosevelt-Hughes Republicans and 
the Barnes-Woodruff type. It is 
pretty generally felt by disinterested 
observers - that the only hope for 
New York Republicans this year 
lies in a frank acceptance of Gover- 
nor Hughes’s reforms. There is 
certainly trouble ahead, if the policy 
of the “Old Guard” is followed. 


NOT RBADY TO BE SHELVED. 

Speaker Cannon has made definite 
answer to the suggestions that he re- 
tire in the interest of party harmony. 
He talks with bis customary candor 
about the insurgents who want him 
to get out of the way. He expects 
to be re-elected to Congress by an 
overwhelming majority, and if he is, 
he purposes to be a candidate for 
Speaker. He will retire frem the 
contest only if the caucus decides 
against him. This attitude probably 
will surprise no one. The Speaker 
is a bard fighter. He will accept de- 
feat gracefully, if it comes; but he is 
not the type of man to anticipate it 
by a premature capitulation. 

THE COLUMBUS CAR RIOTS. 
Columbus, Obio, has been the scene 
for several weeks of street car riot- 
ing on an extensive scale. The con- 
test is the familiar one, over the rec- 
ognition of a union. The unusual 
feature has been the practical mut- 
iny of a large part of the police 
force, which has refused to act 
ugainst the strikers, and the utter 
failure of the mayorto cope with the 
situation. The state militia, to the 
number of three or four thousand, 
was called out to preserve order, at 
a cost to the state of $150,000, and 
after being withdrawn for a while 
has been again put on duty. Mean- 
while, policemen have stood calmly 
by while street cars were being 
stoned and fusillades of shots were 
exchanged between strikers and 
strike breakers. Not often have 
American cities witnessed such 
scenes. 


THE BELGIAN EXPOSITION 
FIRE. 

International expositions have 
been so numerous during the last 
thirty or forty years that they at- 
tract little attention; and 
people were not even aware that an 
international exposition was in 
progress in Brussels until news 
came of the great fire which came 
near destroying it, on Sunday, Aug- 
ust 14. Happily, the first despatches, 
which placed the total loss at $100,- 
000,000, were greatly exaggerated. 
The actual loss will haréty be ‘more 
than one-twentieth of that sum; but 


the great Belgian and English build- 
ings in the “White City” of the ex- 
position, with their contents, were 
reduced to ashes and there were 
losses of art treasures which, what- 
ever the pecuniary estimate of the 
value involved, are really _irrepar- 
able. 


THK DEATH OF PRESIDENT 
MONTT. 


It is only two or three weeks 
since President Montt of Chile was 
receiving a cordial welcome at the 
hands of President Taft, Governor 
Draper,and other American officials. 
Now word comes of his sudden 
death at Bremen, immediately upon 
the arrival of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse. He had been a witness 
on that vessel] to the murderous as- 
sault upon Mayor Gaynor, with 
whom he had just been conversing, 
and it is conjectured ‘that the shock 
of that tragedy may have affected 
his already weak heart. He was no 
ordinary man. His election to the 
presidency in 1906 came as the na- 
tural culmination of a long career in 
the Chilean service as member of 
both branches of Congress, as cabi- 
net officer, and as minister at Wash- 
ington. He stood for sound finance, 
for economy and honesty in admin- 
istration, and for peace at home and 
abroad. 


THE “ANGEL OF THE CRIMEA.” 
It was no mere sentiment which 
bestowed the title of “The 
Angel of the Crimea” upon Florence 
Nightingale, who has just died 
at the age of ninety. Miss Night- 
ingale and her little band of 
trained women nurses who went 
out to the Crimea more than half 
a century ago, when British soldiers 
were perishing miserably in the 
hospitals for want of care, com- 
pletely reorganized the hospital 
service, anticipated many of the 
modern sanitary methods, and 
brought comfort and aid to the sick 
and wounded. A new era in hos- 
pital managewent in time of war 
may be said to date from Florence 
Nightingale’s initiative. She bore 
modestly the honors which were 
heaped. upon her on her return; and 
the gift of a quarter of a million dol- 
jars which the British government 
made to her she declined to take for 
herself, but used for the endowment 
of a training sehool for nurses. She 
spent most of ber later life an in- 
valid. Only the characteristic di- 
rections for a simple funeral which 
she left in her will prevented her in- 
terment in Westminster Abbey. 


A CHECK TO IRISH DEPOPULA- 
TION. 


Interesting official figures were 
published just on the eve of the ad- 
journment of the British Parliament, 
showing that a check has been found 
at last to the depopulation of Ire 
land by emigration. For sixty years 
Ireland has been losing in popula- 
tion at the rate of from 25,000 to 75,- 
000 annually. But in 1908 the land 
purchase acts were passed, which 
give the Irish tenants a chance to ac- 
quire their holdings. The annual 
loss thereupon dropped to 11,000, to 
6,000, to 3,000, and in 1908-09 it was 
checked altogether and there was 
actually a small gain. There could 
Scarcely be a clearer connection of 
cause and effect. 
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THB CHOLERA MENACE. 


_ With the cholera epidemic in Rus- 
sia unchecked, and the deaths in 
that country running up to 8,000 a 
week, it was not to be expected that 
neighboring countries would alto- 
gether escape. The Austrian and 
German governments have taken ex- 
traordinary measures to protect 
their people, and so far have suc- 
ceeded; but in Italy the disease has 
appeared in a number of towns on 
the Adriatic, and while the whole 
number of cases is comparatively 
small as yet, the rate of mortality is 
extremely high. There must be a 
general watchfulness throughout 
Europe to keep out the contagion. 
For ourselves aiso there is need of 
nnusual vigilance. So large and con- 


tinuous is the stream of emigration - 


from Italy te the United States that 
nothing but a rigid quarantine can 
protect our Atlantic ports against a 
possible visitation of this scourge. 


~_ 


A Visit to an Art School. 


The Commonwealth School of 
Manual Arts at Boothbay Harbor, 
Me., under the direction of A. G. 
Randall (supervisor of manual arts, 
Providence, R. I.), closed its summer 
session August 20, 1910, after a very 
successful season. Its location is a 
most picturesque one, on the bill 
among the spruces, overlooking the 
harbor and the beautiful Bay of 
Linekin. 

Here, under the able management 
of Mr. Randall and his efficient staff 
of co-workers, are given comprehen- 
sive courses in drawing and design 
for supervisors and grade teachers, 
and special illustrated lectures for 
superintendents. In the studios are 
found the best examples of the stu- 
dents’ work and arranged so as to 
make clear to the student and ob- 
server the natural steps from one 
subject to another. The student 
who wants to work hard and keep 
out of the social life can do so. The 
student who wants merely to ob- 
serve and take advantage of the 
social life can do so; even those 
without the artistic temperament 
would enjoy a visit of a week or two 
at the Art Colony; here is a good 
place to get it. D. A. Fraser. 


Boy Scouts and Citizens. 


This is not Utopia. It is the 
world—a world in which most of 
our glory theans military glory, and 
in which, for countless ages, we 
have been taught that it is the very 
summit of human glory to serve our 
country and to die for her if need 
be. Shall we deliberately throw 
away such an incentive to the youth 
of the land to make themselves fit 
and strong and ready to serve? The 
boy scout movement takes those 
lads who enroll out into life in the 
open; it teaches them to be manly 
and brave, gentle and honest; it 
makes them into better citizens— 
better mentally as well as physi- 
cally; and if the time should ever 
come again when a president of the 
United States should find it neces- 
sary to call together a _ gigantic 
army, the men who had been boy 
scouts in their youth would respond, 
not inept, untrained raw waterial, 
but alert, capable citizens, ready to 
serve their country at need.— 
Washington Herald. 
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Do you want to advance from a “‘grade 4a For more than twenty years we have been 
teacher to a supervisor, with a corresponding D evoted assisting our graduates to obtain good posi- 


increase in salary? If you are ambitious tions. To this fact, in connection with our 

to advance yourself, this school will inter- Exclu sive ly to erongimeret) , excellent equipment and 

est you. We offera one year course that the thorough training we give, we owe 

cteachers Training Teachers in wr success, Two large buildings a 

subjects in Public Schools. c evoted exclusively to school work. 
ublie 3 ge! 


will qualify teachers to teach special our success. Two large buildings are 


The demand for competent teachers . Mas o ing,D Is there some special branch of 
in High Schools, Normal Schools and teaching that appeals to you more 
Colleges grows greater every year. The Scionce. Dowesteart strongly work you 
work is more pleasant than *“‘grade’’ teach- e are now doing! is, then, is your 
ing and it offers greater opportunities in the ‘ual Trainin iyi opportunity. Catalogue and full infor- 
way of higher salaries. Why not fit yourself mation will be furnished on application. 


i Speci j THE SECRETARY 
to teach Public School Special Subjects. o Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michi 


SUCCESSFUL WRITING BOOKS 


THE WHITEHOUSE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND NATURAL 
MOVEMENT METHOD OF PRACTICAL WRITING 100 


By WILLIAM A, WHITEHOUSE, SUPERVISOR OF WRITING, SOMERVILLE, MASs. 


This series is successful because its principles are easily acquired and taught. 

It contains forms that lend themselves to speed—taught by the natural movement method. 

Many special features make the work interesting to pupils—a rare achievement in writing work. 
Adjustable copy slips furnish twice the usual amount of material; clear directions assist the teacher. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Boston Chicago 


BOYVILLE. By _ JOHN _E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled in his Tolede association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
itself isa succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - TOLEDO,OHIO 


A PROMINENT MASSACHUSETTS SUPERINTENDENT 


recently said, “When school closes I am going to renew my strength by taking my 
family and getting down as close to the earth as possible.” 


ae We all gain inspiration and vigor from the ground and from contact with mother 
earth, for “the earth hath in it the virtue of all herbs.” 

Now cedar grows in the earth and clay and graphite 
are dug from it, and when they are combined in the right 
proportions the result is a Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencil, the strongest and most durable pencil known for 
all kinds of educational work. 


Send 16 cents in stamps and samples in abundance will be 
sent you. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Wentworth’s Plane Geometry 
Revised 


Price, 80 cents 


For a generation Wentworth’s Geometry has been 
the leading text-book on the subject in America 
and has set a standard for usability that subsequent 
writers upon geometry have tried to follow. The 
revision of this book is the product of the two fore- 
most writers of mathematical texts to-day. Their 
work preserves the strong characteristics of the 
older text while adding to its clearness, simplicity, 


and pedagogical value. 


Frye’s First Book in Geography 


The most elementary geography ever written 
by Alexis Everett Frye 


Price, 50 cents 


Written in the simplest language and filled with 
the richest illustrations ever given to young pupils 
this Frrsr Book In Groorapny tells of the Earth 
as the Home of Man, and makes a strong appeal to 
the little child. With the help of very simple maps 
and suggestive questions the facts that should be 
impressed on the mind of the child are remembered. 


GINN and COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street, Boston. 


“The foundation of public health for the future must 
be laid with our school children and their surround- 
ings.’—Ennion G. Williams, State Commissioner 
of Health for Virginia 


THE VERDICT OF VIRGINIA 


Bulletin No. 22 


The State of Virginia has recently adopted 
Ritchie’s Primer of Sanitation as a text- 
book for use in all the public schools of Virginia 
for four years. 

“It seems to me almost an ideal book for the pur- 
pose in mind when it was written. Mr. Ritchie has 
done his work with charm, grace, and power.’’—Ed- 
win A. Alderman, President University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

“IT would like above all things to have the book 
owned by every teacher in my division and taught to 
every child in the county.""—Plummer F, Jones, 
Division Superintendent of Schools, Arvonia, Va. 

“Tt can be readily understood and appreciated by 
any one. I believe much good would be derived by 
its use in the schools..".—Meade Ferguson, State 
Bacteriol gist. Richmond, Va. 


A sample copy wiil be sent postpaid on receipt 
of the special price of 50c 1n postage stamps 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Caspar W. Hodgson, Manager 
YONKERS - ON - HUDSON, NEW YORK 


THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A. Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normal Schooi 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon Si., Boston 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDITION 


Progressive Lessons in Art Education 
FUST PUBLISHED 


A new series of books presenting a Course of 
Study for the unification of manual training and 
art education in the public schools. Beautifully 
illustrated in color, showing standards of the use of 
color in making and decorating of articles such as 
notebooks, blotter-pads, book-covers, etc. as well as 
some of the newer ways of treating still life on 
tinted paper with colored crayons, white chalk, etc. 

Descriptive circular sent upon request. 


The Prang “Educational Company 


New York, 113 University Place 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates 
the time when your subscription expires. 


B@ Discontinuances—Subscriptic ns are not d scontinued et their ex- 
iration. Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notity the 
ublishers, otherwise he is responsible for payment as long as the 

paper issent. Do not depend upon your Postmaster or anyone else 

to order the paperstopped for you. = 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent toa former address, 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. ‘ 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders. express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
rowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.- Should a number of the JOURNAL fail to reach 
a subscriber, he will confer atavor upon the Publishers by notifyin 
us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number wi 
be sent. We guarantee a ful! year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all 
commupications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed 
to A. E. Winsuip, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business 
management of the JOURNAL should be addressed tothe Publishers 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACUN STREET. 
BOSTON. 


CLUB RATES 


In clubs of three or more, . $2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscriptio $4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions . ° $5.50 +e 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer. 


WHERE JS THE PENSION FOUNDATION HEADED? 


{A. E. Winship, in National Magazine for August, 1910.] 


When the provisions of the pension foundation 
were announced there was universal rejoicing. It 
was accepted as a noble, patriotic humanitarian 
use of a portion of one of the world’s largest for- 
tunes. It was recognized that college professors 
are underpaid, and that none of the gifts, bequests, 
or state appropriations are intended to increase 
salaries materially, but rather to provide new 
buildings or new chairs for more underpaid pro- 
fessors. 

Not since the days of the miraculous multiplica- 
tion of the loaves and fishes has there been any- 
thing to compare with the professional apprecia- 
tion when the pension foundation was announced. 
Now a scholarly professor, however small his 
salary, could devote his energies to scholastic 
duties, and when he could teach no longer could 
live in quiet and die in peace. This was the spirit 
of Andrew Carnegie, who reverently said to col- 
lege professors: “Come unto me all ye who have 
labored, and become heavy laden, and I will pro- 
vide you rest.” Not for centuries has there been 
such a beautiful spirit displayed by any iriend of 
man. 

NOT FOR PENSIONERS. 

But others have ministered the pension founda- 
tion, and they have said to the retiring professors: 
“Let us understand one another; Mr. Carnegie 
means well, but he is sentimental, we are practical. 
This provision is not because of the glorious ser- 
vice that you have rendered, but because you are 
worn out.” The heavenly vision was’no more. 
The “Well done, good and faithful servant,’ and 
the “Inasmuch as you have done it unto one of the 
least of these” were displaced by these other 
words: “Because there are younger men who can 
do better work than you.” 

Sagacity and strategy supplanted sentiment and 
sympathy, and the anticipated comfort, peace, and 
joy disappeared, since the gift without the giver is 
bare. 

ELIMINATING TRUE AND TRIED MEN. 

The wise men said: “Isn’t it true that experi- 
ence, learning, and wisdom become obstacles to 
scholastic progress by the time a man is sixty 
years old? Isn't frankness a virtue? Should not 
a college molt its faculty for the good of the 
young?” There were those to whom these state- 
ments seemed heartless, but as the same end was, 
materially, attained, it was decided that, as a rose 
by any other name is just as sweet, a pension 
tossed in scorn is the same as though given with 
loving care. 


FOR SCHOLASTIC DISCIPLINE. 

By the time the professors had adjusted their 
conscience to this conscienceless attitude, word 
was given out that the pensions are to be not even 
a means of removing aged obstacles, but are to be 
used for purposes of scholastic discipline in com- 
mercialism and aristocracy by the paymént of pre- 
miums to those institutions most liberally patron- 
ized by wealthy benefactors. ‘“‘To him that hath 
shall be given, and from him that hath not shall 
be taken away even that which he hath, and faith- 
fulness in the use of talent will have nothing to do 
with the verdict.” 

The worst charge ever made of crushing out 
small business houses, in the interest of large con- 
cerns, is not a circumstance to this new and not 
altogether saintly way of killing off educational in- 
stitutioris that lack wealth and aristocratic condi- 
tions. This presumed noble benefaction is to be 
used for crushing scholastic aspirations in all lads 
who have not inherited the regulation twelve- 
years’ culture scheme, and whose code of etiquette 
is so crude that they do not know that it is an un- 
pardonable offence to ring the college doorbell on 
any but the conventional day of the year. 

GLORIOUS DELAY. 

The one redeeming feature of this is that it was 
not put in force earlier. To-day a large number 
of the best students in Harvard and Yale, Co- 
lumbia and Princeton, Cornell and Stanford are 
those who did not enter college in the lock-step 
fashion, who are not primarily students of these 
institutions, but are merely completing there the 
work nobly begun at Antioch, Athens, or Crete. 
The college in which they were born, in which 
they were fathered and mothered, can have no rec- 
ognition in the new order of things. Poverty and 
neglect are to be the reward for discovering 
scholarly taste by the wayside, while luxurious 
pensions await those who are too aristocratic to 
go into the highways and hedges after hitherto 
undiscovered scholastic taste and talents. 

PRESIDENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 

How fortunate that this glorious reform did not 
come earlier! New England has recently elected 
eight college and university presidents, seven of 
whom are out of the West; men who were not 
born in standardized colleges! Where would 
Smith, Williams, Dartmouth, Wesleyan, Boston 
University, the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
have gotten presidents if there had been no col- 
leges to find such lads and help them to find them- 
selves scholastically? 
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PREJUDICED PRESIDENTS. 

What evidence is there that these are famous 
wise men who are administering this pension foun- 
dation on commercial and aristocratic lines? 
Why has their dictum been so promptly accepted 
by various college presidents: Why have so 
many college professors begged the trustees to do 
everything suggested by the pension foundation? 
Does not their attitude suggest the frame of mind 
of the man who turns his pockets inside out while 
looking into the muzzle of a highwayman’s rifle? 
We do not say that they were bribed to vote sud- 
denly for conditions for which they had never 
voted until they saw a pension in the hand of the 
men who suggested that they could have it if they 
voted right, not otherwise. There is no proof that 
Democrats in the Illinois legislature would not 
have changed their vote to a Republican for 
United States senator if they had not received a 
thousand-dollar call, but it is a trifle suspicious 
that they did not change their votes until they saw 
a thousand dollars in sight and that they did 
change it as soon as they saw it. 

CHANGE OF FRONT. 

Of course there is no proof that fifteen hundred 
to three thousand dollars life pension dangling be- 
fore college presidents and professors has any- 
thing to do with the marvelous'similarity between 
the present judgment of the college men and the 
edict of the pension foundation. It may be that 
Quakers, Methodists, Congregationalists, Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, and others would ail at the 
same time have renounced their college denomi- 
national allegiance had there been no pension tick- 
ling their fancy, just as Democrats might have 
changed their votes for senator without the thou- 
sand-dollar suggestion. 

Is it possible that the pension foundation resorts 
to publicity because private advice has tailed to 
accomplish its purpose? To some people it is 
amusing to see how anxious some men are to have 
the pension foundation understand that the faint- 
est hint is as good as a command. _ Great is the 
magic of a bunch of pensions on the opinion of a 
body of instructors. They remind one of the de- 
votion of street boys to the Sunday school just be- 
fore the Christmas tree or the June picnic. 
ABSURD IGNORANCE ABOUT PENNSYLVANIA. 

As a layman, I have no opinion as to the wis- 
dom of the suggestion to medical schools. But of 
late the pension foundation has entered a field 
with which I am familiar. It says that “as a whole 
Pennsylvania has never come into a conception ot 
education from the standpoint of the whole people. 
As a consequence, its public school system is still 
in a rudimentary state.” 

Evidently the pension foundation does not 
know that Pennsylvania led the world, led Mas- 
sachusetts even, in the. great public , school 
awakening of the thirties; that before Horace 
Mann gave Massachusetts its great public school 
leadership, Governor Wolfe of Pennsylvania wrote 
the greatest of educational messages, and Thad- 
deus Stevens at Harrisburg made a greater educa- 
tional speech for the public schools than ever was 
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made, even by Horace Mann. This pension foun- 
dation seems not to know that Penusylvania’s 
poorest paid country school teachers get much 
better salaries than thousands of teachers in New 
England; that the scholarship standards and pro- 
fessional training in several of the state normal 
schools of Pennsylvania are fully equal to the best 
in Massachusetts, and that iu the poorest they are 
higher than‘in eight normal'schools in New Eng- 
land; that normal school principals in ‘’ennsyl- 
vania get sixty per cent. higher salaries than in 
Massachusetts; that the state of Pennsylvania 
gives more money to her common schools than all 
of the New England states combined; that politics 
has played no part in the school administration for 
sixteen years. But why emphasize further this 
stupendous ignorance of the pension foundation 
regarding the public schools of Pennsylvania, 
when the ignorance is not confined to that state? 


EQUALLY ABSURDLY IGNORANT AS TO OHIO. 

We quote from the pension foundation again: 
“It is not to be wondered at that the public school 
system of Ohio is inferior to that of nearby 
states.” Again the pension foundation seems not 
to know that Ohio leads iorty-five states in the 
union in the consolidation of rural schools, which 
is one of the notable marks of efficiency in a pub- 
lic school system; that Ohio has done more than 
any state in the union, with one exception, in pro- 
viding free high school privileges for all children 
in school; that Ohio has, with one exception, the 
best minimum salary law; that Ohio leads all the 
states in the union in protecting the teachers’ con- 
tract; that the scholarship of the teachers as a 
whole is broader and higher than in nine-tenths ot 
the states; that one of her cities has been for 
twenty years pointed to with pride by all other 
cities of the country; that another Ohio city has 
led every New England city in educational 
progress in the last five vears. 

“Inferior to nearby states!” To which states? 
Kentucky? West Virginia? Pennsylvania?—not 
if its own opinion of Pennsylvania schools is ac- 
cepted—Michigan? It would be well for the pen- 
sion foundation to specify in what respects in- 
ferior. To Indiana? Again the pension founda- 
tion should specify. 


“OLE BLACK MAMMY.” 


What possible excuse is there for the pension 
foundation to thus falsify regarding the public 
schools of two noble states? The same excuse 
that “ole black mammy”’ had when she scared the 
little pickaninnies by saying: “The bogey man 
will get you if you don’t watch out.” 

It is devotedly to be hoped that the pension 
foundation knows more of colleges and medical 
schools than it knows of public schools. In view 
of its stupendous ignorance of public schools thus 
demonstrated, it can hardly claim to be an expert 
in anything educational. 

RESTORE THE NAME OF ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

The sweet dream of the weary professor of the 
struggling college has turned to a nightmare. 
Psychologists tell us that a nightmare is the pre- 
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cursor of an awakening. Would we could believe 
that the name of Carnegie is to be restored to a 
desirable place in public opinion by his taking 
charge of affairs long enough to say that his senti- 
ment and sympathy are once more to prevail, and 
that the attitude of those who minister in his name 
shall be expressed in these words: “Well done, 
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good and faithful professors, who have been faith- 
ful in ministering to those who are needy, come to 
my foundation and ye shall have rest. For inas- 
much as ye have labored for the least of the aspir- 
ing youth, ye shall be crowned with honor and 
abide in peace. With long life may you be blessed. 
Freely I have received, freely do I give.” 


a 


> 
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A NEW PROVERB. 


Noise with action maketh a youngster alive; but enforced silence, with inaction 
long continued, bringeth upon him creeping paralysis of the doing impulse. 


— Assistant Superintendent M. C. Bettinger, Los Angeles, 


a 


HOW SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL: 
TURE CAN CO-OPERATE.— (I.) 


BY HON. W. M. HAYS» 
Assistant Secretary, United States Department of Agriculture. 


We have more than 30,000,000 farm folks living 
on rather more than 6,000,000 farms. In one or 
two generations these figures will have increased 
to 50,000,000 farm folks living on 10,000,900 farms, 
The family farm in which the home and the farm 
business are a combined unit is our basic and 
most vital rural institution. There is an average 
of rather more than one school pupil from each 
farm. 

The institution which is next above the family 
farm is the rural school. We have nearly 300,000 
one-room rural schools, or practically one school 
to twenty farms. More than 10,000 one-room 
rural schools, however, have within the last fifteen 
years been consolidated. Sometimes two schools 
have been brought together; in other cases-three, 
four, five, six, or more schools have been put 
under one roof. At least half of these 10,000 one- 
room schools have been combined into typical 
consolidated rural schools in which the limit of 
team haul gives a district four to seven miles 
across. Such a school owns half a dozen school 
wagons, each of which accommodates twenty or 
more pupils. 

The typical consolidated rural school of the 
immediate future, accommodating an area of 
about twenty-five square miles, will have a five- 
room or six-room school building, a cottage for 
the principal, and a ten-acre school farm. including 
a five-acre combined campus and farmstead, with 
playgrounds, orchard, garden and ornamental 
plantings, and an outer five acres devoted to plots 
of the field and other crops, which patrons of the 
school grow commercially. 

The consolidated rural school in the open 
country will accommodate 100 to 200 farms, or an 
average of 150 farms, which will send 150 pupils to 
school. In round numbers, 100 of these pupils 
will be in the first six-year courses of the elemen- 
tary school, thirty in the seventh and eighth years 
of the elementary school course, and twenty in the 
first and second high school years. In the great 
agricultural regions the average county will so 
consolidate its 135 one-room rural schools that it 


will have about twenty consolidated schools in the 
open country, and also five combined village and 
rural schools. Doubtless in many mountainous 
régions, in swampy areas, and even in sandy and 
forested areas, the little one-room school to which 
pupils walk will continue to be the rule. Even 
here in many cases two or more of these schools 
can be brought together, with more or less private 
and public team service, to transport the pupils to 
and from their homes in comfort. 

All this means that we shall have in the rural 
communities larger schools which can take on 
more of institutional organization. There can be 
larger grounds, more equipment for teachers; 
and, most important of all, teachers who receive 
better remuneration, have longer tenure of office, 
and have the satisfaction of giving larger service 
within the school and to the community. ‘These 
larger units will make it possible to greatly in- 
crease the effectiveness of such outside help as 
may come from the county superintendent of 
schools, from the state department of, education, 
from the agricultural college and experiment sta- 
tion, and from the United States bureau of educa- 
tion and the United States department of agricul- 
ture. If two-thirds of our rural schools were thus 
combined, we should have 30,000 consolidated 
rural schools, with 30,000 principals trained to 
teach agriculture, and 30,000 assistants trained to 
teach home economics. 

A dozen or more states are developing large, 
highly equipped, usually separate agricultural 
high schools adapted specifically to those farm 
youth who, intending to return to the farm, desire 
a vocational closing course especially relating to 
the management of the farm or the farm home. 
These schools are especially adapted to articulate 
with the consolidated rural school and with the 
village schools. They can receive the students 
who have had the first two high school years in 
the consolidated rural or village school, giving 
them a two-year course broadly combining the 
general, the scientific, and the vocational studies, 
and returning them to the farm to become leaders 
or even teachers in the rural schools. A. small 
proportion of these students, probably not more 
than ten per cent., will naturally go forward to the 


agricultural college and to the state normal school, 
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many of them with a view to becoming teachers, 
editors, researchers, etc. 

Many non-public academies and colleges will 
also establish courses of study to meet the require- 
ments of students who may come to them for in- 
struction preparatory to life on the farm. ‘hese 
institutions have an open and wide field in this 
line. There seems abundant warrant, however, 
for throwing out the caution to administrators ol 
these schools that they should not undertake the 
organization of vocational courses relating to the 
industries without thoroughly investigating the 
cost. These courses are much more expensive 
than the general courses, and should not be under- 
taken without assurance of adequate equipment, 
and a group of special teachers, each with his al- 
most industrial equipment. Young men cannot 
afford to go to a boarding school to learn to farm 
from books. Vocational higher schools in agri- 
culture should not be relatively so numerous that 
each may not have a sufficiently large equipment 
in technicians, lands, laboratories, practice shops, 
domestic animals, etc., that the instruction may be 
both strongly educatignal and highly inspirational. 
Because country people are isolated, they espe- 
cially need that their school life be inspirational 
as well as informational. 

One of the most encouraging signs of educa- 
tional improvement is the rapidly-developing feel- 
ing in our state normal schools that these institu- 
tions must at once become highly equipped to pre- 
pare teachers who can instruct in our local and 
secondary schools in the subjects of agriculture, 
the trades and industries, and home economics. 
By inspecting the wonderful equipment being de- 
veloped at our state agricultural colleges, the offi- 
cers of the normal schools are brought to a reali- 
zation that they must become right arnis to our 
state agricultural colleges in preparing teachers 
who can introduce these vital vocational subjects 
into the schools of our rural and non-agricultural 
communities. And the development of the state 
normal schools to prepare teachers qualitted to in- 
struct in agriculture, the trades and industries, and 
home making will forever sweep away the oft- 
made criticism that our normal schools are guid- 
ing our pupils away from the virile industries and 
from home making. 

One cannot visit the more highly equipped col- 
lege of agriculture and the mechanic arts, as in 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Michigan, 


and other states, or the mechanic arts high 
school of St. Paul, Minn., Menomonie, Wis., 


Springfield, Mass., Washington, D. C., or Colum- 
bus, Ga., or the agricultural high school at St. 
Anthony Park and Crookston, Minn., and at Lin- 
coln, Neb., without realizing that this vocational 
work in the manual industries and in home eco- 
nomics is a powerful addition to our educational 
system. 

The United States government and the state 
governments together have spent approximately 
$50,000,000 in agricultural research. The federal 


and state governments are probably spending 
nearly $15,000,000 annually on research and edu- 
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cation in relation to agriculture, and conservative 
estimates place the economic return in increased 
food products at hundreds of millions annually. 
Were it not for this, the prices of food would be 
even higher than now, and it is believed that mak- 
ing agricultural education general, thus decreas- 
ing the cost of production, is necessary to keep the 
cost of food within bounds. On the other hand, 
education in the trades and industries and in home 
economics is necessary to enable the workers in 
the non-agricultural industries to so increase their 
production that they will be able to pay the higher 
cost of food, and will know how best to utilize the 
foods in the era already begun of permanently 
higher-priced farm products. 


TWO GENERATIONS AT SCHOOL. 


We reprint the following editorial from a Chi- 
cago daily paper because it is interesting from 
several standpoints :— 

“Team work in the family is always a good 
thing. One hears now and then of ‘pater and 
filius’ work on the golf course, and the day's news 
gives an account of the same happy idea applied 
to a law course. Mr. Potts, Sr., and Mr. Potts, 
Jr., have just graduated in the same class from a 
local law school and are meaning to continue their 
team work by employing their training in the real 
estate business. If men, why not women? If 
fathers and sons, why not mothers and daughters? 
If we may have one type of team work in law and 
real estate, why not a similar type in literature 
or in household science or in medicine? The 
answer comes pat. At Ann Arbor Mrs. Amy 
Carroll and Miss Mabel Carroll of Richmond, 
Ind., will graduate together at the end of this 
month. Still a third case is reported from Mis- 
souri, where a father and will graduate in 
company this week. Can you beat it?) And ob- 
serve that all these interesting cases occur in the 
middle West. Could you think of staging such a 
triple bill in the older East? And can vou ask for 
sprightlier or more conclusive evidence that the 
central states are still and vigorous and 
that even their elder generation is determined to 
keep up with the pace? And can we doubt that 
the educational is fully as strong as ever? 
AN ANECDOTE OF LINCOLN. 


President Lincoln was walking with a friend, 
and turned back for some distance to assist a 
beetle that had gotten on its back and lay on the 
walk, legs sprawling in air, vainly trying to turn 
itself over. The friend expressed surprise that 
the President, burdened with the care of a warring 
nation, should find time to spare in assisting a bug. 

“Well,” said Lincoln, with that homely sincerity 
that has touched the hearts of millions of his 
countrymen and placed him foremost in our affec- 
tions as the greatest American, ‘do you know if I 
had left that bug struggling there on his back. I 
wouldn’t have felt just right? I wanted to put him 
on his feet, and give him an equal chance with 
other bugs of his class.” 
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EDUCATIONAL ENGINEERS. 


BY BOOKER T- 


WASHINGTON. 


[The Outlook.] 


Our modern civilization has brought forth many 
kinds of engineers,—civil engineers, mining engi- 
neers, electrical engineers, etc. I am writing con- 
cerning the importance of training educational or 
school engineers. There is a definite and distinct 
work that can be done by such engineers which is 
not being done, or, at least, is not being done as 
thoroughly and as systematically as it should be. 
Let me illustrate. 

In the average community, in spite of all that 
has been said and written on the subjeci, there is 
still little real connection between what is done in 
the schoolroom and the life of the surrounding 
community. This is largely true whether the 
school is a city school, a country school, a high 
school, academy, or college; but the average 
country school is, it seems to me, in a worse plight 
in this respect than any of the others mentioned. 

There are few sights more pathetic in purely 
rural districts than the ordinary country school- 
house. Usually it is a little, lonesome building, 
stiff and unattractive in architecture, standing out 
in some old field, having not a single thing, either 
in its location, its outward appearance, or the 
work that goes on inside it, that indicates any con- 
nection whatever with the daily life of the people 
by whom it is surrounded. The very style and ap- 
pearance of such a school building suggests a 
separation between school life and actuai life that 
ought not to exist. 

There is no earthly reason why a country 
schoolhouse, in location, appearance, or any other 
respect, should be very different, inside or out, 
from the average farmer's cottage. In fact, there 
is no reason why a country school should not have 
both the appearance and the character of a model 
country home. My notion of a country school is 
a vine-covered cottage in the middle of a garden, 
with fruit, and flowers, and vegetables growing all 
about it. It should have a stable attached, with 
horses, cows, chickens, a good well, plenty of hay 
and fodder, and a little repair shop connected with 
the barn, where boys might learn something of 
the trades that are necessary for a farmer to know, 
Inside the school there should be, in addition to 
the assembly room, a kitchen, dining-room, and 
bedroom, where the children might learn to cook 
their own dinners, wash dishes. set the table, and 
make the beds and take care of the home. In 
such a school as I have in mind, also, the teaching 
of the book should connect it directly with the in- 
terests and problems of the locality. If the school 
is in a community where dairying is prominent, 
there should be a vital connection between dairy- 
ing and what is done in the schoolroom: if in a 
grape-raising, coal-mining, cotton-raising, manu- 
facturing, or a potato-producing community, the 
same kind of connection should be brought about 
in the schoolroom and the community. 


The work of the school engineer, as | conceive 
it, should be to go into a community or a county, 
make a study of the ordinary normal activities and 
interests of that community or that county, and 
then set to work directing and helping the teacher 
and the school authorities to re-construct condi- 
tions inside and outside of the school, in accord- 
ance with some plan which would make that 
school of the greatest possible use to the com- 
munity in which it is located. The school in a 
farming community should get its arithmetic prob- 
lems from the farm. The reading lessons, the 
grammar lessons, the lessons in history and sci- 
ence should be ordered, arranged, and taught trom 
the point of view of the farmer, with a view to en- 
larging, enriching, and improving, not merely the 
farms, but the homes and country life generally. 

A model country school should be the centre, 
not merely of the intellectual life of the country- 
side, but of all the efforts that are now being made 
by the county, state, and national governments to 
improve farming conditions. It should maintain, 
when possible, in connection with the school, a 
little experiment station and laboratory where new 
methods could be publicly demonstrated and tried 
out. It should maintain a library. It should pro- 
vide lectures on subjects of special interest to the 
community; it should maintain a school bank and 
teach the art of saving and investing money, and 
constantly strive in every way to widen the circle 
of its light and its influence among the people. 

While much of the work I have suggested has 
been attempted in various parts of the country, I 
believe there is a very positive advantage in hav- 
ing an expert, a school engineer, who could come 
in from the outside, look over the whole situation, 
draw up plans, if necessary, that would harmonize 
conflicting interests and establish a definite policy 
by which the work of the school might be directed 
during a series of years. . 

Much good would come, I am sure, from the 
suggestions which such an expert could make in 
so simple a matter as laying out the school 
grounds, or the choice and use of books in a rural 
school library. 

While the suggestions I have made apply to the 
average country schools in other parts of the 
country, I have in mind especially the needs of the 
negro country and city schools in the Southern 
states. 

My experience and observation of negro schools 
in the South have taught me that in the simple ar- 
rangement of pictures a great educational work 
could be done. Many teachers do not know how 
to hang pictures, do not know a good picture from 
a bad one. The average teacher. left to himself, 
does not appreciate to what extent it is possible 
and necessary to insist upon cleanliness and sys- 
tem and order in the schools. Some of our 
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schools have to struggle so hard merely to exist 
that they have lost sight of the high standards 
they started out with, and have come to believe 
that the disorder in which they carry on their 
work is inevitable and must be endured. 

A school engineer, such as I have described, 
could go into such a community and such a school 
and totally change in a few weeks the condition 
of things in this respect. He could bring about a 
helpful relation between parents and _ teacher, 
something which does not exist in the average 
school community. He could, in a short time, by 
means of his work in the schools and his talks to 
the people, materially change public sentiment in 
that community, and often bring to a neglected 
school the support that is needed to make its work 
effective. 
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to show themselves in the appearance of the 
school and the homes of the school children, the 
parents began to feel that the school had a living, 
vital interest in them, and to realize what they had 
never understood before—that the school had 
some relation to the needs of ordinary daily life. 
There is a real place, then, I repeat, for the 
school engineer, and I hope that a larger number 
of institutions will begin training-men and women 
for this kind of work. 
o-0 
WORK WITH GIRLS. 
| Editorial. ] 
Many inquiries have come regarding the an- 
nouncements that John E. Gunckel of Toledo was 
working with the girls, The impression has gone 


I speak with 
the confi- 
dence in regard to 
the rural negro 
schools because I 
have seen during 
the past few years 
what has been ac- 
complished by 
our own gradu- 
ates in some of 
the rura! schools 
in the neighbor- 
hood of Tuskegee 
Institute. 

One thing that 
has particularly 
interested me has 
been the progress 
that has been 
made these 


teachers in the 
use of paint and 
whitewash. I can remember when there was 
not a foot of whitewash or paint either ona 
school building or any of the houses for mil 
around our institute, and the teacher woul 
have thought it quite improper to suggest to 
his students the yalue of whitewash in keeping 
their homes in a neat, cleanly, and healthful 
condition. I have seen the same communities 
so completely changed through the newer ideas of 
education to which I have referred that nearly 
every house is now either whitewashed or painted. 
In some cases this was brought about by the 
teacher in this way: In the lessons in mathematics 
a pupil would first be required to measure the 
number of square feet in his own home and cal- 
culate the cost of whitewashing. Then, a few 
days later, this same pupil would perhaps be asked 
to write an essay on the value of whitewashing in 
beautifying the appearance of a house. ‘The 
teacher found, also, that the students could write 
compositions that would mean something and that 
would be of living interest on “The Methods of 
Whitewashing and the Result of Whitewashing.” 
In this way an interest was awakened in the mat- 
ter of whitewashing, and when the results began 
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JOHN E. GUNCKEL’S GIRLS. 


out that he has turned from his famous work with 


boys. Quite the reverse is true. He was never 


doing so much with boys as now, but he has 
broadened it, and does some highly important 
work with girls. 

On Friday afternoon of each week the News- 


boys’ building is turned over to the girls of the 


street, 1. e., to the sisters of the bovs of the street. 


These girls have the swimming pool, the various 
baths, the gymnasium, the reading room, the game 
room, and several expert women leaders of girls 


have charge of affairs. These girls are under six- 
teen. 

Beatrice Vaughan has organized the working 
girls of sixteen and upwards into clubs, and these 
older girls are doing much for Mr. Gunckel’s girls. 

The accompanying picture shows what a bunch 
of girls Mr. Gunckel has gathered about him. He 
is seen in the background with the girls beside the 
Newsboys’ building. This work is second in im- 
portance only to his work with the bovs of the 
street. 


There are forty-nine agricultural colleges and 
institutes of technology of college rank. 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 


BY Ww. WwW. 


McGILL, MONTREAL. 

“Beautiful for situation!” is the involuntary ex- 
clamation of the visitor, as for the first time he 
sees the stately buildings and the spacious campus 
of this renowned Canadian university. For a bold 
background it has the shapdly, wood-crowned 
heights of Mount Royal; while in the foreground 
it has a complete panoramic view of the important 


ROBERTS: 


and medicine. As with many’other new educa- 
tional ventures, the early days were dark with 
clouds. The first thirty years were one lasting 
wrestle with poverty and with administrative em- 
barrassments. The wonder is that ii survived. 
No one would have been surprised had it perished, 
But when the stress seemed greatest thé long- 
postponed relief came. It dawned upon some 


ROYAL VICTORIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


commercial city, a sight of thirty miles of the ma- 
jestic St. Lawrence, and in the distance the deep 
blue range of the Adirondacks. No seat of learn- 
ing need ask a finer prospect. 

The institution dates from the fitst quarter ot 
the nineteenth century. A royal charter made it 
a university in 1824, 

The bequest of Hon. James McGill—munificent 
for those early days ($120,000)—1made it a possi- 
bility. Mr. McGill was a canny Scot, who before 
the American Revolution came from the Clyde to 
the St. Lawrence, and engaged in the fur trade. 
Afterwards he became one of Montreal’s noted 
merchants and most public-spirited citizens. 

Some sporadic efforts had been made by the 
British government to foster higher education in 
the colony. But the times were troublous, as the 
motherland had to think more of soldiers than 
scholars. It was then that Mr. McGill thought of 
founding a college as part of a university system, 
and to realize his educational dream he devoted 
his charming estate of Burnside and added a large 
sum of money towards an endowment. 

The college had but two faculties at. first—arts 


leading citizens of Montreal that the college was 
a worthy venture, and thev planned to give it an 
assured future. A new and broader charter was 
granted in 1852, and from that time to the present 
McGill has not lacked efficient friends. 

Among these patrons will be found the names 
of Lord Strathcona, Molson, McDonald, Archi- 
bald, Redpath, Gault, Sir W. C. Van Horne, of the 
Canadian Pacific, and manv others known far and 
wide among the provinces of the Dominion. 
These men have given their money without stint 
to make the university strong and serviceable. 
And one of their best rewards is to see the insti- 
tution of to-day, with its splendid suite of build- 
ings, its large corps of able instructors, and its in- 
creasing student body, which in the university 
year 1909-1910 had reached the total of 1,912. 

To-day McGill has five faculties ——arts, applied 
science, law, medicine, and comparative medicine 
and veterinary science. Its teaching force em- 
braces seventy-five professors, twenty assistant 
professors, and 160 lecturers, tutors, and demon- 
Strators. 

Several theological colleges are affiliated with 
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it,—Congregational, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, 


and Methodist. The university, according to its 
charter, is Protestant, but is undenominational. 
The regulations are of such liberal character that 
the fullest freedom is given to all classes of belief. 
sesides the four Christian colleges already named, 
McGill has working affiliation with several of the 
smaller Canadian colleges, and also with the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge in England, 
and Dublin in Ireland. 

3ut it is time to look over the buildings, all ot 
which are built of a handsome blue limestone from 
the Montreal quarries. The Central building— 
the oldest of all—is the home of the college of 
liberal arts. The west wing is the handsome con- 
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readers, and on its shelves are 118,000 volumes, 
besides 20,000 pamphlets. The library is open— 
with careful restrictions—to the citizens of Mon- 
treal, and this favor is widely appreciated. 

The Redpath museum contains very complete 
collections of what is usually found in such places. 
The Carpenter collection of shells is a feature, and 
is known by conchologists on both sides of the 
ocean. 

In gymnasiums, laboratories of all kinds, ob- 
servatory, etc., the university is abundantly pro- 
vided. The bd&tanic garden closely resembles the 
Harvard Arboretum in breadth and beauty, and is 
open to the public at stated times. 

McGill is rich in scholarships and exhibitions, 


REDPATH MUSEUM FROM CAMPUS, WITH THE ARTS BUILDING IN BACKGROUND. 


vocation hall, provided by the wealthy banker; 
Molson. Sir W. C. Macdonald gave the magnifi- 
cent engineering building and the physics building, 
and their complete and almost perfect equipment. 
These were destroyed by a cruel fire a few years 
ago, but have been re-built with finer proportions 
than before. The new medical building cost 
$600,000, and was opened with becoming cere- 
monies in the June just passed. 

The Royal Victoria College for Women was 
erected and endowed by Lord Strathcona, and is a 
large and beautiful residential building, with spa- 
cious recitation rooms and a fine gymnasium. 
Young women are admitted to the same courses in 
arts with the men, but mainly in separate classes, 
and to some lectures with men in applied 
science. 

The university library is a noble structure, the 
gift of Hon, Peter Redpath, and Romanesque in 
style, Its reading room will accommodate 200 


which are granted to stimulate student work. 
And she uses still—as she has for many vears past 
—the gift of several gold medals for tlhe highest 
proficiency in study. The Grand Trunk and Cana- 
dian Pacific railways have founded scholarships, 
covering four years’ tuition for employees of the 
companies. It is a worthy investment. 

McGill has a somewhat restricted area from 
which to recruit her student body. The province 
of Quebec, with its compact French population, 
furnishes but few students, except in medicine and 
law. Then further east there is the natural base 
of supplies for Sackville, Dalhousie, and Acadia. 
To the west she soon finds rivals in (ueen’s at 
Kingston, Victoria, and Toronto. Only the ex- 
cellent tuition she is able to offer secures for her 
the large number of students she has. 

But she has of late years enlarged her field of 
usefulness by opening a full-fledged college at 
Vancouver, B, C., with another branch college at 
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Victoria in the same province, both of which are 
gaining steadily in numbers and influence. — 

Then, to meet the needs of eastern Ontario and 
Quebec, she has opened—through the munificence 
of Sir William Macdonald—an incorporated col- 
lege at St. Anne de Bellevue, twenty miles west ol 
Montreal, and overlooking the beautiful Ottawa 
river. This is the site alluded to by the poet 
Moore in his celebrated “Canadian Boatman’s 
Song” 

“We'll sing at St. Anne’s our parting bymn.” 

The spacious estate of 560 acres is divided into 
a fine campus, experimental grounds for plant cul- 
ture, a farm for horticulture and poultry, and a 
farm of 387 acres for live stock and grain, Be- 
sides this agricultural college, there is a school tor 
training teachers, and yet another for instruction 
in household science. In these three departments 
at St. Anne there was an attendance last session of 
329 undergraduates. Macdonald College seems 
to have an assured,future. 

At the risk of seeming to be invidious, it ought 
to be said that in matters intellectual McGill owes 
its significant progress more to its great scholar 
and president, the late Sir William Dawson, than 
to any other one man. He was a scientist ol 
great attainments. It was this scholastic ability 
that led to his being knighted by the queen ot 
England. Versed in chemistry, botany, and 
zoology, he was especially an able geologist. ‘The 
friend and correspondent of such men as Gray and 
Silliman, of Agassiz and Lyell, he was widely hon- 
ored by his researches in natural science. He was 
the peer of the ablest scientists of his day. But he 
was also a marvelous administrator. Men ot 
means trusted his wisdom and aided his schemes 
for advancement in most lavish fashion. And 
when the time came, through advanced years, tor 
him to commit the institution he had served so 
long and so well to the hands of Dr. William 
Peterson, the present principal, it was the trans- 
mission of a great trust that had been ably admin- 
istered, and that had in it the prospect of a yet 
larger development. ; 

IN FLORIDA. 


State Superintendent W. M. Holloway is bring- 
ing to the public school life and work of Florida 
a power and professional alertness wholly un- 
known here before. Beginning on Cctober 9, 
and extending to the close of December, he led in 
a campaign of education through conferences of 
education which literally reached every voter in 
the state who would consent to be reached. He 
held from two to five mass meetings in the cause 
of education in every county of the state. At 
every one of these great conferences there were 
at least three notable and attractive speakers. 
The leading state papers had reporters at every 
meeting. The speakers were educational public 
speakers, and represented some one of the other 
professions. Every speaker was one whom the 
public wished to hear, and there was always a 
crowd and always a sympathetic crowd. Every 
phase of educational progress was emphasized by 
these leaders of public thought. , 
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ROBERT BROWNING’S BELIEFS. 


BY ANNA THORNTON JONES. 

Some haye ventured to assert that Browning is 
“wilfully obscure.” We too often unjustifiably 
murmur because neither the diamonds of thought 
nor those of crystallized carbon lie on the surface. 
This poet is not “wilfully obscure.” ‘There are 
many characteristics peculiar to Browning, but it 
requires only the concentrated effort of a mind 
desirous of finding the beauties of his verse to 
cure the mental blindness with which we are 
affected when we face his works. 

Browning is a philosopher. He is a Christian 
and a psychologist, but he is pre-eminently a 
philosopher—a philosopher not in one theme, but 
in the great subjects of human thought, life, love, 
and religion. Philosophy is but “love of wisdom,” . 
and Browning sought to find that hidden treasure 
whose “price is above rubies.” He pondered, he 
reasoned, until by the soul’s searchlight of truth 
he discovered the dust-dimmed diamonds of the 
oft-traveled roads of human speculation. 

This life, teaches he, is but a time of probation 
or soul-trying 

“Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent, 

Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed.” 

Life’s value lies in the soul's life. It is “the soul 
makes all things new.” And its life, its success 
consists in the striving toward perfection. Each 
man must 

“Think as if man never thought before, 
Act as if all creation hung attent 
On the acting of such faculty as his.” 

It is not man’s idle wishing that greatness and 
goodness might be his; it is not the effortless de- 
sire to be somewhat, though 
“Tis not what man Does which exalts him but what 

man 


Would do.” 
Yet, it is whether “what man would do” is an in- 
active desire or strenuous striving which deter- 
mines life’s success or failure. Evil, to Browning, 
is but an obstacle by the overcoming of which the 
soul reaches toward perfection. For him it is 
necessary to 
“Burn and not smoulder, win by worth, 
Not rest content with a wealth that’s dearth.” 
For sluggish indifference this poet evinces the 
utmost contempt, and he portrays this feeling in 
“The Statue and the Bust,” a poem wherein is told 
the story of a duke and a bride who seeing each 
other immediately fall in love. They think to 
unite their lives, and while they procrastinate, old 
age comes, only to reveal the fact that the vouth- 
ful ardor has become indifferent liking -— 
“Stake your counter as boldly every whit, 
Venture as warily, use the same skill, 
Do your best whether losing or winning it, 
“If you choose to play—is my principle. 
Let a man contend to the uttermost 
For his life’s set prize, be it what it will’ 
“The counter our lovers staked was lost 
As surely as if it were lawful coin: 
And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 
“Is, the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin, 
Though the end in sight was a vice.” 
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“Far better cominit a fault and have done-- 
---- Forever: and choose the pure, 

And look where the healing waters run, 
And strive and strain to be good again, 

And a place in the other world insure, 

All glass and gold, with God for its sun.” 

Love, Browning asserts, is part of that discipline 
whereby we develop nearer and nearer to perfec- 
tion. In the main, for its use there is no differ- 
ence whether the object loved be worthy or un- 
worthy. But the world must be made better for 
our having loved—look for reward in heaven. 

“It you loved only what were worth your love, 
Love were clear gain and wholly well for you: 
Make the low nature better by your throes! 
Give earth yourself, go up for gain above!” 

Yet this poet recognizes that love is the “only 
good in the world,” and for him, at least, its great 
worth lies in that it draws nearer to and allies one 
with the God whose name is Love. And because 
the human heart craves love, this seer-poet de- 
duces the fact that there is a God infinite in ten- 
derness who can satisfy this heart-yearning—a 
Being “‘whose power can fill the heart his power 
expands.” 

And although, even as a poet, Robert browning 
did not fail to see the earth clods of sin and woe 
everywhere in the world, yet the gems of beauty, 
of rejoicing, he never missed, and in his soul- 
stirring way he shows that in those who are noble, 
in those who are true, love is veritably a gift of 
God, 

“Who never is dishonored in the spark 

He gave us from his fire of fires, and bade 
Remember whence it sprang, nor be afraid 

While that burns on, though all the rest grow dark.” 

Now note the beauty of Browning's religion! 
Never a cloud overshadowed this optimistic 
Christian's belief that since ‘‘God’s in His heavens, 
all’s right with the world.” He would not deny 
that much for which we yearn and strive evades us, 
but that is needful lest earth rob heaven of our 
allegiance. “Earth being so good, would heaven 
seem best?” But notwithstanding that on earth 
many wrongs seem to abound, and the most 
earnest endeavor and strenuous striving for the 
high, the heroic, the true, the best, to yield but 
failure, still this poet sings :-— 

“sIow good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit to 
employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy!” 

In Browning’s belief, each individual soul is of 
importance to God. Of such importance, in truth, 
that the Christ, God incarnate, had come to earth 
to die for man. For to Browning Christ is not 
merely a moral teacher. Man has always known 
more of the right than he has practiced, and the 
love of God, made manifest in Christ, presents the 

motive for striving to attain to divine perfection. 
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“Whom do you count the worst man on earth? 
Be sure he knows in his conscience more 

Of what right is than arrives at birth 

ln the best man’s acts that we bow before: 
This last knows better—true, but my faci is 
"Lis one thing to know and another to practice, 
And thence I conclude that the real God function 
Is to furnish a motive and injunction 

For practicing what we know already. 

And such an injunction and such a motive 

As the God in Christ do you waive, and ‘heady, 
High-minded’ hang your tablet-yotive 

Outside the fane on a finger post? 

Morality to the uttermost, 

Supreme in Christ, as we all confess, 

Why need we prove would avail no jot 

To make him God if God he were not? 

Does the precept run ‘Believe in Good, 

In Justice, Truth, now understood 

lor the first time’? or ‘Believe in me, 

Who lived and died, yet essentially 

Am Lord of Life’? Whoever can take 

The same to his heart and for mere love's sake 

Conceive of that love,—that man obtains 

A new truth; no conviction gains 

Of an old one only.” 

But the key-note of this musician of words 1s 
the eternity of the soul :— 

“Think, when our one soul understands 

The great Word which makes all things new, 
When eurth breaks up and heaven expands, 
How will the change strike me and you 

In the house not made with hands?” 

And on the wings of this faith in the soul's 
eternal existence Browning, entranced with the 
melody of a life hopefully lived, rose above the 
noise and tumult of the world, passed through the 
clouds of doubt, despair, and questionings into the 
clear sunlight of the heavenly glory, heard the sil- 
ver soundings of angels’ songs, and, coming back 
to earth, he left vibrating in “Abt Vogler” the 
triumphant echoes of the music of a trust unalter- 
able :— 

“There shall never be one lost good! What was shall 
live as before; 

The evil is null, is nought, ts silence implying sound; 
What was good, shall be good, with, for evil, so much 

good more; 

On the earth, the broken ares; in the heaven, a perfect 

round. 


“All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall 
exist; 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor 
power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the 
melodist, 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too 
hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the 
sky 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard; 
Rnough that he has heard it once: we shall hear it by- 
and-by.” 


a 
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Doing the lower thing when the higher thing is possible constitutes one of 


the greatest tragedies of human life. — O. 


S. Marden. 
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THE CHIMNEY SWALLOW. 
BY W. J- HOXIE, 


Field Naturalist, Savannah. 


The very first bird that I hear in the morning is 
the chimney swallow. Before the policeman’s 
horse tramp sounds on the pavement as he makes 
his early round, and just as the first sleepy milk- 
man goes rumbling by, the chippering, lively little 
voice breaks into the stillness, and I know it is 
time to be up and doing. He is not the early bird 
that gets the worm, for it is only the smallest 

‘ kinds of gnats and mosquitoes that form his diet. 
My remarkable success in raising the Chuck- Will’s- 
widow on meat recently led me to try the same 
experiment on an infant chimney swallow, but 
though he apparently throve for a week or more 
on this new food, even getting a pretty full suit of 
feathers and showing no lack of strength, he did 
not succeed in living on it as the little chuck has 
done. 

One thing noted in this specimen was of con- 
siderable interest, and that is that, contrary to the 
case in most all birds, the tail was fully developed 
before the wings. As the tail is used much more 
than the wings in climbing up the inside of the 
chimney, this peculiarity of growth must be of 
great assistance to the callow young. That the 
wings, also, are used to assist in the act of climb- 
ing was also very fully demonstrated—a phe- 
nomenon entirely unique among birds. 

The nest of the chimney swallow is a mere little 
bracket of twigs cemented against the side of the 
chimney. The birds select these twigs trom the 
dead top branches of trees often at a considerable 
distance from their chosen home, and seem to be 
much excited over the operation of the proper se- 
lection of the timber. They wheel and dash about, 
chattering merrily all the time, till one swoops 
down and deftly nips off the twig, when a straight 
course is at once shaped for home. The secre- 
tion of a glue from the mouth of the birds for at- 
taching the pieces together is not a patent process 
in birddom, for at least one other bird builds its 
nest almost wholly from such a substance, which 
is used as a soup ingredient by the Chinese. 

A yet unsolved problem in the bird science is 
where the chimney swallow spends the winter. 
The arrival in spring is as early on our southern 
coast as the first week in April. Nesting begins 
soon after. The eggs are pure white, from three 
to five in number, and are about three-fourths of 
an inch long. A taste for the chimney as a nest- 
ing site was developed very soon after the settle- 
ment of the country, their original home having 

been in hollow trees. These, I think, are still 
sometimes used, for I have seen the birds many 
miles from any chimney, and so constantly in 
sight that the nests could not have been far away. 
In the fall old and young collect in immense flocks 
to go to roost in some selected chimney, where 
their antics, diving into it literally in streams, 
while vast numbers circle about in the air, is a 
sight worth seeing. To the human observer it 
would seem as if that particular chimney was 
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being packed. tight with birds. . Before the 
weather gets very cold they are all off, and the 
most careful scientific search has. so far failed to 
locate their winter home. A safe one it must be, 
for they always show up in goodly numbers on 
our extreme southern border when the right time 
comes in spring. . 

The chimney swallow is black, with a decided 
tendency to gray underneath. The tail feathers 
are all of about equal length, and terminate in 
stiff, sharp spines. A little strip of feathers over 
the eye is deep silky black,.in sharp contrast with 
the surrounding plumage. The length of the bird 
is a little less than five and a half inches. ‘To 
those who wish to be strictly precise, ! will say 
that our bird is not a swallow at all, but a swift—a 
family of birds that are represented by many 
species in other parts of the world. Anatomically 
they are close allies of the -humming-birds. And 
to be scientifically polite, you should call them 
Chaetura pelagica, though if it hurts your mouth 
to say all that, I don’t believe the birds will care 
to have you try it often. 

Such cheerful and useful little birds ought not 
to have any enemies, but I heard a noted sports- 
man relate with much gusto that he could kill 
them “every time.” I mentioned it to Mike, and 
he said he would like to take just one good shot 
at that man from behind with a barn shovel. 
Really I think that would be excellent medicine 
for some of those kind of people. 


4 


POND LILIES. 


BY W- WHITMAN BAILEY, 
Brown University. 

An attempt has of late been made to change the 
long-established name of our pond lily from 
Nymphaea to Castalia. A very respectable school 
of American botanists do now so call it, transfer- 
ring the sweet old name to the yellow and evil- 
smelling spatter-dock. This is on the ground ot 
priority of title. It does not seem to us that a 
rigid and fixed rule should be adopted to fit all 
cases at the sacrifice of custom and common sense. 
Our attitude is perhaps that of “invincible igno- 
rance,” for which mental state there is said to be 
divine pity. 

The sale of pond lilies is now a feature of our 
New England city streets. Nothing can be more 
refreshing to the parched and weary passenger 
than the cool, delicious fragrance of this flower. 
Then, too, how beautiful it is, with its spotless 
white or blushing pink, and the delicate gold of 
the stamens! There is in these an interesting re- 
version to the leaf-like sepals, hence the flower is 
often used to explain the once commonly accepted 
theory of flower formation. 

There is a choice red variety of the pond lily 
growing naturally on Cape Cod, but one must not 
believe that all the red ones he sees on sale are 
from that region. Many of these are artificially 
stained. The real red one is but a “sport,” and 
liable to reyert to the common white condition. 


(Continued on page 159.) 
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AMERICANS BUY MASTERPIECES. 


Occasionally some absurd, factless critic com- 
plains that the schools do not teach a love of good 
literature as “they used to do.” The facts are all 
against them as we have shown again and again. 
Here is a new and interesting body of facts. Re- 
member that these are the sales of one American 
publisher alone. We are indebted to the Detroit 


Free Press for calling attention to these facts:— 


“One publishing house in America last year put 
out 8,281 copies of ‘David Copperfield.’ Think 
what the figures mean. It is just sixty years since 
Dickens wrote this book. It has been selling stead- 
ily all that while, and the total output of it in 1909 
alone must have been very large, to judge by this 
report from one house so far away from the 
book’s birthplace. Scott’s ‘Ivanhoe’ saw the light 
100 years ago last year, but the same house 
printed and sold 7,204 copies of it in 1909. 
Figure out how many printers have been reproduc- 
ing pages in many parts of the world every one of 
the years that make up its century, and calculate 
whether a young author would make a bad bar- 
gain in fame if he should trade off some present 
cash in hand for that steady income of kindly 
memory. 

Here are some figures dating from the last cen- 
tury: George Eliot’s ‘Romola,’ first printed in 
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1863, sold to the number of 2,068 copies; Thack- 
erays ‘Vanity Fair, which appeared in 1848, 
found 1,879 buyers, and Cooper’s ‘Last of the 
Mohicans,’ after eighty-three years of life, was still 
desired by 4,844 persons. 

“But these modern books have merely begun to 
sell. Think how many readers have delighted in 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ since Bunyan-took the advice 
of his good friends who urged him to print it. 
That was in 1678, and last year this one publishing 
house in America sold 6,446 copies of the book. 
Even this continuance of cumulating fame is over- 
shadowed by two memorably ancient collections 
of tales. It must be twenty-five centuries since 
Aesop wandered about the narrow world of his 
day, telling the fables that bear his name, but one 
publishing house printed 3,453 copies of his 
stories last year. And Shalirazad’s ‘Thousand and 
One Tales’ entertained 2,314 Americans last year 
as much as they delighted Shahrizar thousands of 
years ago.” 


CO-EDUCATION., 


The papers report from time to time opinions of 
educators regarding school segregation of the 
sexes, and we are frequently asked our opinion on 
the subject. We have only this to say, that we 
consider it an innocent diversion to discuss the 
question, but to the best of our knowledge and 
belief the public schools will never be less co- 
educational than they are to-day. We have never 
seen any statement that gave the faintest sus- 
picion of ability to demonstrate any advantage, 
physical, intellectual, or moral, in either co-educa- 
tion or segregation, and until there is some 
demonstration of this kind it is not likely that 
segregated schools will suddenly become co-edu- 
cational or co-educational institutions become 
segregated. Without demonstration opinions will 
merely represent temperamental conditions or ex- 
periences of the “authority.” Hence it will be a 
harmless diversion to carry on a campaign for 
opinions. .Naturally private schools and _ institu- 
tions with either boys or girls alone would profit 
if parents could be prejudiced against co-educa- 
tion. 


— 


EDUCATIONAL INEQUALITY. 

State Superintendent M. P. Shawkey of West 
Virginia has made some startling statements 
which should stir that state to its very depths. 

The children of West Virginia average but 
eighty-seven school days a year, while those of 
Massachusetts average 162 days. Thus the chil- 
dren of West Virginia have but fifty-six per cent. 
as much schooling, provided it is as good, and 
from the money expended it should not be as 
good. This is rank inequality. 

West Virginia is second among the states in 
natural gas, third in the output of coal, sixth in the 
product of iron and steel, sixth in the manufacture 
of glass, but she is thirty-fifth in child labor laws. 
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Mr. Shawkey is as fearless and honest as he is 
well informed, and Governor Glasscock stands be- 
hind him. 


ALEY TO MAINE. 


Rarely does any educational announcement sig- 
nify so much as the selection, on August 20, of 
Hon. Robert J. Aley, state superintendent of In- 
diana, as president of the University of Maine. 
This means much to the university, to Bangor, 


PRESIDENT ALEY. 


to the Pine Tree state, and to New England. It 
is the introduction of an important element into 
New [England at a time when it will be highly ap- 
preciated, 

Mr. Aley is a student by instinct and a scholar 
by training. He is an administrator with tact and 
courage, a public speaker with popular gifts and 
convincing power, and with all an impressive per- 
sonality. This is another important contribution 
of the West to New England. 

NEW JERSEY SUMMER SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 


At Cape May the authorities have held their 
fourth summer session of the School of Agricul- 
ture, Industrial Art, and Science, similar to the 
state schools at Amherst, Columbus, Lansing, 
Champaign, and Charlottesville. In 1907 there 
were at Cape May about 25; in 1908 about 100; 
in 1909 there were 120; in 1910 the enrollment 
increased, and included county superintendents, 
supervising principals, principals, special instruc- 
tors, grade teachers, farmers, and housekeepers. 
It was a remarkable round-up of intensely earnest 
people. 

The legislature appropriates $2,000 a vear for 
the maintenance of this summer school, on the 
ground that it is doing for the state what is being 
done in no other way. The aim is clear cut. It 
is for the special training of teachers to aid the 
boys and girls to be worth more to the world on 
the farm and in the home. 

Every such work has a noble personality behind 
it, and in this case it is T. D. Sensor of the state 
department of education, a native of Illinois, 
whose admirable administrative leadership as a 
city superintendent in New Jersey led to his pro- 
motion to the state department. He has had this 
summer school of agriculture and industrial arts 
and sciences on his heart for a long time, and its 
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materialization into a state-promoted permanent 
institution is a monument to his sanity and 
sagacity. Of course behind it all, as behind all 
educational progress for many years in New Jer- 
sey, is State Superintendent Baxter, the state 
board of education, and all the leaders. New 
Jersey is fortunate in the harmony and intensity 
of her educational leadership. 


PHILIPPINE PROGRESS. 


The educational work in the Philippines has 
been wonderfully effective from the first. It has 
escaped the troubles in some of the other amended 
islands. The new director, Mr. White, has 
started out most heroically and nobly. It is to be 
industrial instruction and in so far as is possible 
the work will be commercialized. The work is to 
be put upon practical lines, turning out a product 
that will find sale and making the change from 
school to shop of the trained pupils as easy as 
possible. The work is to be organized and cen- 
tralized and carried forward in a connected com- 
prehensive scheme. The Philippine School of 
Arts and. Trades in Manila and_ thirty-five 
provincial trade schools and manual training 
schools have been equipped with adequate sets of 
woodworking tools, twenty-three of them have 
been supplied with machinery outfits, and several 
have been provided with iron-working equipment. 
Thousands of pupils have been receiving regular 
instruction in these shops. School gardening is 
prescribed for every primary school. Every girl 
receives instruction for from two to five years in 
plain sewing and _ cooking. In Manila em- 
broidery and lace-making have been undertaken 
in the primary schools, Instruction in the mak- 
ing of hats from bamboo, buri, and sabutan is 
provided in several hundred schools. _Instruc- 
tion in loom-weaving is offered in many schools, 
notably in the mountain districts. Pottery work 
has been undertaken in a simple way in various 
localities. Now all this work is to be unified and 
the results intensified. 


NEWPORT, R. IL. 


The high school of Newport has taken the elec- 
tive system most seriously. English is the only 
study required for each of the four years, but some 
time during the course every pupil must elect one 
subject in mathematics, one in science, one in his- 
tory. Every pupil must make at least twelve 
points every year, and a total of sixty in the four 
years. Physical training is compulsory for the 
first two years, unless a pupil is excused by a cer- 
tificate signed by a physician. A written request 
from the parent will excuse a pupil from chorus 
singing. Rhetorical exercises are required. A 
foreign language to receive points for a diploma 
must be elected for two consecutive years. Pupils 
fitting for colleges or technical schools must sat- 
isfy their demands. [Elective studies must be 
chosen subject to unavoidable conflicts of the daily 
program. The right to decline to form a division 
in an elective study is reserved if there is not a 
sufficient number of applicants, 
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Iii the first year there are ten courses from 
which to choose; in the second year, fourteen; in 
the third year, sixteen; in the fourth year, four- 
teen. This high school has long been one of the 
leading classical schools in New England. 


> > 


SAN FRANCISCO’S CONDITION, 


No city has ever made such promises for the 
National Education Association as does San 
Francisco, and she will falfill them all :—- 

(1) A one-fare round-trip rate from Chicago 
west guaranteed by California terminal line. 

(2) The $2 fee collected on every N. E. A. 
ticket sold in California. 

(3) Hotel accommodations for 50,000. 

(4) A pledge that hotel.rates will not be raised. 
(Signed pledges from the Palace, the St. Francis, 
the Fairmont, the Grand, the Hamlin, and from 
the Hotel Men’s Association that the ordinary 
rates will prevail.) 

(5) Ample hall accommodations (fifty halls, 
seating from 150 to 6,000). 

(6) A membership of 7,000 from California. If 
this seems large, just remember that they had 
6,384 from California in 1907, with San Francisco 
in ruins and no membership from that city. 

(7) An ideal coast climate for a summer con- 
vention. ‘ 

(8) California for an outing. 

(9) Low transportation rates to all California 


resorts. 
SCHOOL DENTISTRY. 
Recent statistics compiled by the Sage 


Foundation show that a high percentage of pupils 
with decayed teeth are retarded in their studies. 
Through neglect of the teeth the entire physical 


system may become diseased and weakened, and. 


the child may become a menace to the health of 
his companions. Moreover a fine set of teeth is 
a valuable asset for personality. It is not too 
much to say that it is worth while to care for and 
to educate children in this direction, because 
cleanliness, health, efficiency, comfort, and the 
personality are involved. Certainly, at this point 
scores of children of both the poor and the well- 
to-do are at present handicapped through the 
ignorance or the indifference of parents. Super- 
intendent C. F. Carroll of Rochester says: “Tf it 
involves paternalism to institute such a campaign 
in favor of this higher standard of clean, whole- 
some habits of living, it may be classed with the 
accepted theories relating to pure water and clean 
streets.” 


BAD SALARY GRADING. 


While the salary question is under considera- 
tion in many cities, attention should be given to 
the ridiculously low salaries in the first years of 
teaching. If the maximum is $625, the custom is 
to begin at $300, then $350, $400, $450, $500, $550, 
$600, $650. That makes the salary average for 
eight years only a little more than $450, and yet 
the city is always quoted as paying $625. There 
is neither reason nor justice in such discrimina- 
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tion. This practice loses to the profession many 
promising young women who can do better than 
$300 or $350 elsewhere, but who would be glad 
to stay if the $625 was to be early reached. 


a. 
> > 


TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


New York city is to conduct a trade school for 
girls. The board of education has voted to lease 
for two years the Manhattan Trade School for 
Girls, hitherto a private charity. The school will 

.aim to teach girls in twelve months the elements 
of the chief trades open to women. It will be in 
no sense a vocational school, but a suggestive 
preparatory industrial school. 

Bowdoin College honored itself greatly at its 
June Commencement in conferring the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts upon Miss Lydia M. 
Chadwick, of Saco, Maine, who has been for more 
than forty years a teacher in that city. She is the 
third woman ever thus honored by Bowdoin, the 
others being Kate Douglas Wiggin and the late 
Sarah Orne Jewett. Such an honor to a woman 
teacher whose only claim is that she has been a 
notable teacher of the classics, signifies much. 


Ithaca, N. Y., in re-electing Superintendent F. 
D). Boynton, made the term five years, fixed the 
ne | at $3,600, and voted him a three-months’ 
vacation,—to be taken all in’ one year, or a month 
each for three years,—and passed a blanket per- 
mission rule that he is to attend all professional 
meetings, state and national, he thinks wise, at the 
expense of the board. This is doing things right. 

Walter L. Stockwell, long state superintendent 
of North Dakota, and one of the most efficient 
leaders of the state, educationally and otherwise, 
will settle at Fargo as secretary of the A. F. A. M. 
of the state, with a salary larger than that of any 
public school position in the state. Doth the sec- 
retary and the association are to be congratu- 
lated. 


Every graduate of a grammar school in Chi- 
cago will hereafter. know how to swim. There is 
more discipline, more safety and sanity in this than 
in compound fractions, which have been in vogue 
until now in Chicago. 


“[ compute the eclipses of the heavenly bodies 
accurately a century in advance, while meteorolo- 
gists are unable to predict rain twenty-four hours 
in advance,” said Camille Flammarion, after watch- 
ing the eclipse. 

For the first time ever, the report of the super- 
intendent of Chicago was ready and submitted to 
the board of education within thirty days of the 
close of the school year. That is business, great 
business. 


It should become a habit of every teacher to 
like the surroundings in which he teaches. <A 
pond lily likes the slime of the pond because of 
what it can make of it. 


Nebraska has a woman teacher who went to 
court and paid a fine of ten dollars rather than tell 
how old she is. She must be much older than she 
looks, 
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POND LILIES. 


{Continued from page 155.) 


Some think it has 
conditions of soil 
proven. 

Yellow species are found in Florida; the blue 
ones comes from the Nile region of Egypt, as does 
the lotus, seen in all our fine parks and cemeteries. 
It is the Nymphaea lotus of Linnaeus, with huge 
pellate leaves and red or white flowers. ‘hese, 
unlike ones which float on the water, stand erect. 
In parts of New Jersey this superb plant has been 
permanently established and is a “joy forever.” 

A curious relative of pond lily is the water- 
shield, Brasenia peltata. The stems especially are 
It has small, 


been brought about by peculiar 
or water, but this has not been 


clothed with white transparent jelly. 
dark purple flowers. 

Everybody knows the yeilow pond lily, or spat- 
ter-dock, Nuphar advena. There is not much 
beauty to the malodorous flowers, though their 
golden buttons help to adorn a pond, as do those 
a smaller species, N. pumila. 

The queen of the family, if not of the vegetable 
is the great lily of the Amazons—Vic- 
It is said that when Sir Joseph Pax- 


ot 


king d 171, 
toria regia, 


ton was designing the roof of the Crystal Palace 
at Svdenham, he conceived an imitation of the 


extraordinary system of girders and braces, shown 
by the veiningof Victoria leaves viewed from the 
under side. Here is an exhibition of combined 
tness and strength unsurpassed in nature 

by the way, are of immense size 
strength, and have been known to support 
large child. The natives of the Orinoco 
region thus employ it while they gather the fruits. 
Humboldt and Bonpland give glowing word pic- 


ligl 
These leaves, 
and 


quite a 


tures of the Victoria as the flowers open in early 
morning. The edges of the leaves curl up, giving 
the surface a very striking basin-like effect. It 
also has the appearance of being upholstered. 
The opening bud, so pure and cool looking, is a 
dream of Nirvana, and one can well understand 
why the Orientals figure Buddha sitting wrapped 


in divine contemplation in a lily flower. Indeed, 
the often-repeated formula seen throughout Thibet 
and the Himalaya—‘Om mani padmi om,” “Hail 
him of the lotus and jewel’—shows how sacred 
it is held. Thoreau curiously guesses whether 
our word lily “pad” has descended to us in some 
recondite way from this holy aspiration! 


The genus Victoria is very nearly related to 
Eurvale. Now the latter was queen of the furies, 
and Dr. Gray used to lament that a possible 


change of name should involve our late “‘ gracious 
queen”! Occasionally these great South Ameri- 
can lilies are grown in tanks or ponds in this 


country, when they always attract very general 
and admiring attention. 
Awhile ago “Who’s Who in America” found 


that of 9,643 men who had made notable success 
in business 6,711 were college graduates. This is 
a conclusive answer to the practical side of col- 
lege education. 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
BY WALTER J- BALLARD. 
Bulletin 1909, No. 5, of the United States 
bureau of education, states that for last year 2,298 


public school and society libraries reported an 
equipment of 55,350,163 bound volumes. 

The states reporting 1,000,000 volumes and over 
are :— 


State. Libraries. Volumes. 
Massachusetts 317 7.841,059 
District of Columbia.... 50 8,457 ,2! 
New Jersey...... 62 1,658,450 
Maryland .....: 1,284,822 
Wisconsin cs isa 1,155,012 

Libraries to the number of 1,080 also reported 
pamphlets to the number of 11,259,569. 


During the vear 3,558,343 volumes and pat mph- 
lets were added to 2,025 libraries 

The 2,298 libraries reported on do not include 
any libraries whose equipment does not consist of 
5,000 volume 

The smaller li 


Equipment. Libraries. Volume No. 


1,000 to less than 5,000 volumes. ..2.342 7.278 37 
Less than 1.000 volumes.......... 2,700 


The. number of volumes issued for the use of 
children by 645 libraries was 17,345,034. 


During the year there were 19,889,505 visitors 


to 581 libraries. 
The 2,298 larger libraries classify as :— 
Class. Number. 
United States government................. 43 
4-0-4 
AN EDUCATIONAL QUERY. 
What is a high school for? Having been a high 
school teacher for many years I wish to know. Is the 


average high school merely a preparatory school for the 
normal, college or university? If so it is fulfilling its 
mission, but what school is to take care of the masses, 
who can never enter the higher schools of learning? 
Our primary and intermediate grades are crowded but 
not the high Every country village or town 
has its high school and the aim of every one of these 
institutions is to get on the state university list. Why, 
so that its graduates may be eligible to enter the uni- 
versity without examination. This would he a noble 
end to have in view if every pupil or even half of the 
high school pupils should wish to enter the university. 
Of those who graduate a very small proportion ever go 
beyond the twelfth grade, while those who enter the 


schools. 
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high school, more than one-half of thei leave school be- 
fore entering the eleventh grade. 

Every year in every village and town from thirty to 
fifty children begin school. As they year after year pass 
up through the grades their number decreases until 
when the senior class is reached, we find instead of 
thirty pupils perhaps ten, more often less, and of these 
except in rare cases the girls outnumber the boys. The 
fact is so well known, that every June the newspapers 
are full of articles about the sweet girl graduate, her 
frills and her essays. But about the hisis of boys who 
should have graduated with her, these papers are silent. 
The bread and butter pressure is net brought to bear so 
early upon the American girl as upon the American 
boy. He is expected to begin to earn something as soon 
as possible and can’t afford the three or four years 
given to securing a high school diploma when he might 
be almost self-supporting. Now should every effort of 
the school be directed toward preparing a few pupils for 
the university or should the course of study be ar- 
ranged so that it would keep the average boy and girl 
in school through the twelve grades? 

These queries present themselves: What is the aver- 
age boy or girl in school for, to prepare for the uuiver- 
sity or for life? If for life, are we helping or hinder- 
ing? What does the average high school course offer 
by way of preparation for citizenship and self-support? 
What place have purely cultural studies in the high 
school? Is a boy any better prepared to support him- 
self after he has received his diploma from his high 
school than if he had quit with the ninth grade? If he 
isn’t Letter prepared the high school is a failure or else 
we need a different kind of a school which will prepare 
a boy to earn his living, thus leaving the high schools 
as purely feeders for universities. 

Two boys leave school from the ninth grade, one to 
clerk in a store, another to work in a factory. When 
questioned as to why they left before finishing their 
grade, both replied that there was nothing in the ninth 
grade that would help them in either position and that 
they by entering store and factory could learn the busi- 
ness and work up. Here is another instance: <A boy, a 
good student in the tenth grade, wishes to become a 
farmer. His father offers him a partnership in the farm 
and a chance later in an agricultural school if he will 
not waste his time by completing the last two years of 
the high school. What would you advise? What is 
there in the high school course, as taught, that will help 
him meet the problems on that three-hundred-acre 
farm? 

Most high schools in their course of study offer at 
least two years each of Latin and German, then physics, 
chemistry, solid geometry, botany, general history, and 
a few hurried reviews, all needed for entrance to the 
university, but how can they help this boy to farm? As 
these subjects are taught at present, purely cultural 
studies, preparatory for the higher learning, they are of 
littie value from the standpoint of the average parent 
and pupil. 

Over and over again the teacher hears this query: 
“What good will geometry, botany or Latin do me? I 
can go to school no more and never shall teach.” How 
would you answer such queries? 

But these same studies might be made of great benefit 
if taught from a utilitarian point of view rather than the 
cultural one. If chemistry and physies were confined 
to the study of the properties of food and soil, to sani- 
tation and disinfectants, and to the care of machinery, 
the durability of honsed and unhoused, of oiled and 
rusted machinery, real benefit would accrue not only to 
the pupil but to the public at large. If botany were 
taught from the standpoint of the relationship of plant 
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life to mankind, it would cease to be purely cultura! and 
become useful. 

It is not essential to the happiness or mental uplift, 
that every student should be able to locate the micropyle, 
the caulicie, the radicle, the hypocotyle, the hilum and 
the plumule of the bean. But suppose that the pupils 
were taught the staple varieties of beans, those best 
suited for a small garden and those for the field, the 
kind of soil best suited to each variety, the time to 
plant, the care to be given the crop, the manuer of har- 
vesting and marketing. Wouldn’t the class interest be 
just as deep, the mind as well developed, and the pupil 
know beans better by the second method than the first? 
Instend of teaching ecryptogams how would it do to 
teach spraying and grafting and the care of the com- 
mon fruit trees and bushes found around almost every 
home? Instead of expatiating upon the fact that: ‘The 
area of a spherical triangle expressed in spherical de- 
grees is numerically equal to the spherical excess of the 
triangle,” how would it do to teach the boy to siw a 
board in two and mitre the corners of a box, or the 
girl to cut a true bias? Both the boy and the bias will 
confront the average high school boy and girl, but the 
spherical triangle never. While there is a certain men- 
tal drill to be gained from a two-years course in Latin 
or German there is little real benefit. 

There is no place for Latin in the high school and still 
less for German, as it is taught at present, but two 
years of German might be of practical value to the pu- 
pil, if the utilitarian view-point were used rather than 
that of required work for the university. How many 
pupils after two vears of German in the average school 
ean hold an ordinary conversation in that language? 
They have a few ideas of the grammar but they can- 
not talk German. What, pray tell, is the benefit to our 
boys and girls to have a little knowledge of German 
srammar when they are deficient in their own? 

In Germany the masses of the people are educated 
in industrial schools. If a language is taught, it is in 
order that the pupil may use it to better transact any 
business he may have in the future. In other words, 
he has another practical tool to help him achieve his 
aim in life, not a doubtful accomplishment. 

Why does England fear Germany? It is because she 
knows that every German youth is being trained to be 
a skillful workman or business man, and that his chief 
aim in life is to further the commercial interests of 
Germany. What is America doing for the masses? We 
have manual training as a fad in some high schools 
where the pupils take it as a side line, and where the 
exhibition work is touched up, leveled and brought into 
shape by the teachers. We have most admirable tech- 
nical schools in our large cities, it is true. but how 
many of them are available to the thousands of boys 
and girls throughout the country, and yet it is these 
same pupils who are to make our future business men 
and deal with the problems which arise from the inter- 
course with nations. Are our high schools fulfilling 
their mission, when they have given a pupil an en- 
trance ticket to a university, which will never he used, 
and not given him one help toward earning a livelihood? 
Must we, in America, see our resources dissipated 
cause of the ignorance of the untrained youths of our 
land and watch Germany forge ahead because she has 
industrial schools? Must we continue bliudiy to pre- 
pare youths to enter the university, when we know that 
they won't, and not give them any help toward the so- 
lution of the bread and butter problem which they, un- 
seated, must work out for themselves? 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


WADESBORO. One of the most valuable promoters 
of all good work in the uplifting of humanity has at- 
tracted wide attention, as the following from the Bos- 
ton Transcript makes clear:— 

“In North Carolina a wide region that is by nature 
rich in possibilities to intelligent industry, but is now 
tenanted by a population destitute, even of knowledge 
of the rudiments of civilized living, to say nothing of 
the arts and crafts by which wealth is created and the 
comforts and decencies of society are secured, is being 
uplifted by a traveling school, not in wagons, but on the 
railroad. A remarkable man, John T, Patrick, the chief 
industrial agent of the great Seaboard Air i.ine Rail- 
way, has organized a railroad system of ‘extension’ 
work among the dwellers in the cabins scattered along 
the country which one looks out upon from car windows 
It is not possible 
to take these neglected their sur- 
roundings and show them how people live comfortably, 
but Mr. Patrick connects their unfriended lives with the 
rest of humanity by bringing g:impses and tastes of the 
great world to them on his peculiar special train. He 
has had a traveling kitchen fitted up in a car and put 
two practical housekeepers in charge. He had the car 
attached to the through train and so started off on its 


on the great southern routes of travel. 
Americans out of 


mission of good food, good cooking and general good 


housekeeping. Stops are made at selected points and 
the contents of his cars explaimed, and ways und means 
provided where necessary for the introduction of the 
new ideas into the countryside. Then comes the travel- 


ing library to touch with brighter days the isvlated 
farms from fifty to a hundred mies from any centra— 
places which even the bouklovers’ library cannot reach, 
woman of Georgia, Mrs. 


took the matter up at 


A prominent club and society 
Eugene B. Heard, of Middleton 
Mr. Patrick's request and prepares the collection. At 

semi-sick, fighting off the 
cold of the northern climate, 


one growing settlement of 
diseases coutracted by the 
there is a large building provided with power, where 
nen or women who have any trade or business to carry 
on and for a titue need help can have, free of expense, 
Poor men or women who are obliged to 


health of a member of the 


a@ workroom. 


go South on account of the 


family, or perhaps on account of their own health, and 
yet cannot afford to give up all work, find that Mr. Pat- 
rick has anticipated the Socialists’ dream of the tuture 
by providing them with the ‘means of production,’ and 
free access to it for all in a four-story factory fitted up 
With modern power and machinery.” 


THE BOY OF THE CITY. 


God help the boy who never sees 
The butterflies, the birds, the bees, 
Nor hears the music of the breeze 
When zeplyrs soft are blowing. 
Who cannot in sweet comfort lie 
Where clover blooms are thick and high, 
And hear the gentle murmur nigh 
Of brooklets softly flowing. 


God help the boy who does not know 
Where all the woodland berries grow, 
Who never sees the forests glow 

When leaves are red and yellow. 
Wiose childish feet can never stray. 
For such a hapless boy I say 
When Nature does her charms display— 

God help the little fellow. 

—Nixon Waterman. 
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TEXT-BOOK OF SCHOOL AND CLASS MANAGE- 
MENT. By Felix Arnold of New York. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Svo. Cloth. 288 pp. 
Price, $1.00, net. 

This author has presented a former volume, deal- 
ing with co-operation between principal and teacher, 
and class management. In this, his second work, he 
takes up further school problems, such as organization, 
classification, hygiene, the school personnel, and scho.l- 
boards. ‘The work is evidently done by an expert in 
educational matters. In fact, one is led to wonder as 
he reads whether any subject dealing with the wise and 
practical management of the schools has been over- 
looked by the author. Such a work must be of specific 
value to one who is beginning the work of instruction, 
while one who has come to the knowledge of details 
through experience and practice may find something in 
it which may have been overlooked, or has not been 
unravelled yet as a problem. No teacher can well af- 
ford to be without some book of this nature, and will 
be greatly helped by this book, by Felix Arnold. 


. 


WHAT TO DO AT RECESS. 
Boston, New York, and Chicago: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 33 pp. Illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 

Mr. Johnson, supervisor of playgrounds in Pittsburg, 
with a previous experience as superintendent in Hyde 
Park and other Massachusetts towns is as near a play- 
ground expert as there is in the actual playground work 
in America, and his writings on the subject have al- 
ways been interesting and informing. This little mono- 
graph upon “What to Do at Recess” is directiy helpful 
to every teacher of an elementary school in the world. 

Teachers everywhere are asking for practical direec- 
tions for the use of the school playground. In “What 
to Do at Recess” the teacher is told just how to begin, 
what apparatus to provide, and what games to play. 
The book considers in turn the needs of the primary, 
the intermediate, and the grammar school children, 
both boys and girls. It is easy to read, very sugges- 
tive, and deals with essentials. The teacher who makes 
use of the directions and suggestions given in the book 
will find that many trials of discipline have disappeared, 
and that the children have received from the wise use 
of the school playground a physical, mental, and moral 
tonic that helps to make teaching both effective and 
pleasant. 


3y George E. Johnson. 


LOOKING FORWARD INTO THE PAST. By E. P. 
Tennev, A. M. Cloth. Published by the Author, 
Nahant, Mass. 

‘he New West Education Commission, whose eastern 
secretary I was privileged to be, 1883-86, did a work for 
the Rocky Mountain region that has never been out- 
lined so wisely and adequately as by Mr. E. VP. Tenney 
in these illuminating pages. It was given te Mr. Ten- 
ney to sow seed, which has grown into a marvelous hir- 
vest at the hands of others. Colorado College was 
chartered in 1874 and Mr. Tenney identified himself with 
it in 1876. In 1877 Mr. Tenney coined an expression 
that has meant almost as much to Colorado as her silver 
or gold—‘The New West.” That designation brought 
her men and money when both were indispensable. 
What the term “Great West” had been to Chicago and 
the world thereabouts, the “New West” has been to the 
Rocky Mountain region. Mr. Tenney here tells With 
definiteness of detail the part played by Dr. John A. 
Barrows, later and for many years president of Oberlin 
College, Dr. Simeon Gilbert of Chicago, Rev. Charles 
R. Bliss of Massachusetts, Edward Benner, now of 
Wellesley, Mass., in paving the way for the “New West 
Education Commission,” the one notable church organi- 
zation that deliberately helped to Greate a public school 
system for the sake of making its own work unneces- 
sary. 

This book will ever more be indispensable to whoever 
would know the story of Christian education in the New 
West. All who have ever been identified with that 
work in its early days owe Mr. Tenney a debt they can 
never repay. Without the story of the “New West 
Commission” as written by Rev. Charles R. Bliss this is 
wholly inadequate; with it the story is complete in the 
general presentation. 
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PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD.—GOLDEN JUBILEE 
EDITION. A _ practical guide to kindergartners. 
Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Company. Cloth. 
Size, 7x9% inches. Profusely illustrated. 303 pp. 
Price, $2.00. 

An elegant volume, and fuli from cover to cover with 
the most interesting features of the kindergarten method 
of instruction. The work is presented in three parts. 
Part I is on “Some Aspects of the Kindergarten of To- 
day,” and is by Jewny B. Merrill, director of kinder- 
gartens in Greater New York. This is a most interest- 
ing and able treatise on all such work, and is hand- 
somely illustrated by school interiors, and by samples of 
work done by children’s hands. Miss Merrill is most 
competent to treat such a theme, as she is an experi- 
enced leader in such work. Part II is on “The Para- 
dise of Childhood.”” by Edward Wiebe, who before en- 
tering upon his work of instruction in Springfield had 
the valuable experience of an acquaintance with the 
widow of Froebel, and the benefit of her wise sugges- 
tions. Mr. Wiebe gives extended instruction on the 
ways of interesting the children, especially in the use 
of blocks and cubes. His twenty “Gifts’—as he calls 
them—are most delightful exercises. Part III is “The 
Life of Friedrich Froebel,” by Henry W. Blake, who has 
gathered up all-‘the facts concerning this most interest- 
ing German educator, and narrates them in a fascinat- 
ing style. We end as we began:—It is an elegant yol- 


ume. 
OTIS’S STEPHEN OF PHILADELPHIA. By James 
Otis. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American 


Book Company. Cloth. With illustrations. 166 pp. 

Ptice, 35 cents. 

One of the happiest of all the school-book departures 
is the historical city series, the first of which was “Peter 
of New York,” and the second, “Stephen of Philadel- 
phia.” The conception is one that is sure to be univer- 
sally appreciated by teachers and parents, and highly 
relished by the little people. The purpose is to show 
children, and others, the home life of the colonists in 
each of the early important cities. The books are more 
reliable as to fact than many historical accounts, but no 
attempt is made to make them complete histories. They 
give the flavor of the life as it was. In this book the 
Quaker boy Stephen comes over from England in the 
good ship “John and Sarah,” as he tells us, and helps 
his father build the family home in the new land. 
Though a Quaker, he is yet a boy, and most entertaining 
in his account of hunting game for food in the forest, 
fashioning spoons and nails, welcoming William Penn 
on his arrival, and attending the founder of the colony 
on his visit to Lord Baltimore. Stephen tells how he 
“strutted around clad in his father’s finery,’’ and how 
he met the charming Amy of Maryland, who gave him 
a knot of blue ribbon to wear on his sleeve. The book, 
which is intended for supplementary reading in the 
third, fourth, and fifth vears, is sure to interest children. 
The unusually attractive illustrations help to make 
vivid and realistic this story of the beginnings of the 
Keystone State. 


STORIES AND POEMS, WITH LESSON PLANS. By 
Anna E. McGovern, State Teachers’ College of Iowa. 
Boston:Educational Publishing Company. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. 395 pp. 

Miss McGovern has a noble conception of the scope 
and mission of story telling in primary grades. With 
her, story telling is not primarily for entertainment or to 
provide opportunity for dramatization but is for the lit- 
erary development of children. It is not sufficient to 
have a teacher tell the story of “The Little Red Hen,” 
the “Three Bears” and a few other classics over and 
over again, but the story hour should serve to bring to 
the children hundreds of important and valuable stories 
in such 4 way as to make all classic literature, within 
their range of interest, fascinating, in such 2 way as to 
contribute notably to the improvement of the children in 
all sides of their nature. In the promotion of her pur- 
pose there are fifty-four pages of wonder stories; 
seventy pages of poems and lesson plans; thirty-eight 
pages of fairy stories, fables and myths: twenty-seven 
pages of legends; twenty-eight stories of the knights: 
thirty-one of poems on America; thirty-eight of Bible 
stories; thirty-six to poems the Inspired Painters and 
Poets. Thus 163 poems are presented that the te rchers 
may have an abundance of the best of material always 
at hand of the right kind for inspiration. 
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VOICE TRAINING FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
Frank R. Rix, New York Public Schools. 
A. 8S. Barnes Company. Cloth. 77 pp. 
This is a direct, clear, eminently helpful monograph on 

the training of the voice through music in the public 

schools, the outgrowth of long and successful experi- 
ence aS a supervisor of music in the schools of New 

York city. 


By 
New York: 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by 
Ernest C. Noyes of Normal high school, 
Pittsburg. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

Cloth. 306 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Here is the text of the most widely-read book, except 
the Bible, in the English language. The text follows 
closely the emended text by Bunyan, which was published 
in 1688. The editorial work is highly satisfactory, giving 
in brief compass biography, history, criticism, explana- 
tions, and study plans, and adding greatly to the com- 
prehension of the illustrious Puritan’s immortal work. 


BUNYAN’S 


Professor 


HOMES OF THE WORLD BABIES—IN SILHOU- 
ETTE. By Elizabeth E. Scantlebury. Chicago: <A. 


Flanagan Company. Boards. 60 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A unique idea in presenting the story of where and 
how some of the little people of the world live. Here 
in text and silhouette are the brightest facts about the 
children of the Pilgrims, the Indians, the Dutch, the 
Swiss, the Arabs, the Chinese, and the Japanese, and 
the chief features of their homes and their surround- 
ings. The work is ably executed, and cannot fail to in- 
terest children in the primary grade. 


Do You Value Your Eyes ? 


Use Murine Eye Remedy—An Eye Insurance. Murine 
Affords Reliable Relief for All Eyes that Need Care. It 
Soothes Eye Pain. Doesn’t Smart. You Will Like 
Murine. It Cleanses. Refreshes, and Strengthens. Try 
Murine after a day in the Schoolroom. Write for 
sooks which are “Authority on Eye Care.” Murine Eye 
Remedy Company, Chicago. 


ETHICS 
FOR CHILDREN 


A Guide for Teachers and Parents 


By ELLA LYMAN CABOT 
Member Massachusetts Board of Education 


HIS book provides material for the teaching 
Eg of ethics during every month of each school 
year, for the entire grammar school course. 
This material consists of suitable stories, poems, 
and questions for discussion, for children of every 
age, from six to fourteen, with numerous sugges- 
tions as to the best methods of using them in the 
training of character. 

The author’s introductory essay “To the 
Teacher” offers helpful suggestions as to the at- 
titude the teacher should assume toward her sub- 
ject and her class, references to books and articles 
on child training, sources of material for ethical 
story-telling, and an-outline of how to teach eth- 


ics. 


$1.25 net, postpaid 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
anaer this heading are solicited from 
hool authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


September 12-16: International Con- 
gress of Commercial Instruction, 
Vienna, Austria. 


October 7-8: Wisconsin City Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Madison. 


October 20, 21: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, E. G. Ham, Randolph. 


November 3, 4, 5: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 


November 3-45: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 


November 15: Western State Super- 
intendents, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


November 14 to 17: Northern Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, Red- 
ding. 


November 17-18-19. Fourth Annual 
Convention of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Boston. 


November 21, 22, 23: Colorado 
Teachers’ Association, Denver. 
November 23, 24, 25: Nebraska 


State Teachers’ Association, Lin- 
coln. 


December 21, 22, 23: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis. 


December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


December 27-28-29: Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 


December 27, 28, 29: 
Teachers’ Association, 
City. 

December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 


December 27-31: American Historical 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


Holy Week, 1911, 
mercial Teachers’ 
Haven, Conn. 


New Jersey 
Atlantic 


Eastern Com- 
Association, New 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Dr. Francis M. Slack, 
director of the bacteriological labo- 
ratory of the Boston Health De- 
partment, has tendered his resigna- 
tion, to take effect early next month, 
to accept a more lucrative position 
as instructor in bacteriology at the 
Kansas State College at Manhattan, 
Kan., where he will be obliged to 
devote but nine months of the year 
to the work. Dr. Slack has been at 
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the head of the bacteriological lab- 
oratory since October 14, 1905, hay- 
ing been promoted to that position 
after a year’s service as an assistant 
in the department. 

FALL RIVER. Fenwick 
Umpleby of the Lowell Textile 
school has been elected principal of 
the Bradford-Durfee Textile school 
at a joint meeting of the committee 
on teaching and the executive com- 


mittee. He succeeds Joseph W. 
Bailey, and assumes his new posi- 
tion September 1. Mr. Bailey re- 


signed to become superintendent of 
the Samoset Company cotton mills 
at Valley Falls, R. I. Mr. Umpleby 
has been instructor in designing and 
Weaving at the school in Lowell 
ever since it was opened, fourteen 
years ago. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 
SYRACUSE. A. Burr Blodgett, 
superintendent of the public schools 
of this city, died August 19, after 
an operation for appendicitis. He 

was fifty-nine years old. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Dr. C. J. C. Bennett has resigned 
the presidency of the State Normal 
school, Fairmont, W. Va., to become 
professor of psychology in the Uni- 
versity of Oregon at Eugene. Dur- 
ing his administration of three years 
the school has doubled in attend- 
ance, the graduates increased from 
twelve to seventy-eight, and thosein 
the normal or teachers’ course from 
four to sixty-eight. He is succeeded 
by Superintendent O. I. Woodley, of 
Passaic, N. J. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


WASHINGTON. The census bu- 
reau has announced the following re- 
sults of the 1910 enumeration with 
changes since 1900:— 

St. Paul, Minn., 214,744, increase 
51.679, or 31.7 per cent. 

Allentown, Pa., 51,913, 
16,497, or 46.6 per cent. 

Reading, Pa., 96,071, increase 17,- 
110, or 21.7 per cent. 

Indianapolis has 233,650 people. 

Pittsburg, Pa., 533,905, an increase 
of 82,393, or 18.2 per cent., as com- 
pared with the combined population 
of Pittsburg and Allegheny of 451,- 
512 in 1900. 

Scranton, Pa., 129,867; 

27,841, or 27.3 per cent. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., 63,933, an in- 
crease of 18,818, or 41.7 per cent., as 
compared with 45,115 in 1900. 

South Bend, Ind., 58,684, an in- 
crease of 17,685, or 49.1 per cent., as 
compared with 35,999 in 1900. 

Evansville, Ind., 69.647, an in- 
crease of 10,640, or 18 per cent., over 
1900. 

McAlester, Okla., 12,954, as com- 
pared with 8,144 in 1907. 

Middletown, O., 13,152, 
pared with 9,215 in 1909. 

Akron, O., 69,067, an increase of 
26,359, or 61.6 per cent., over 1900. 

Camden, N. J., 94,538. a gain of 
18.603 over the census of ten years 
ago. 

Kansas City, Mo., 248,381. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., 29,078, an 


increase 


increase, 


as com- 
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increase of 7,995, or 37.9 per cent., 
over 1900. 

Hartford, Conn., 999,815. 

Bridgeport, Conn., 102,054. 

Sioux City, Ia., 47,828, an increase 
of 14,714, or 44.4 per cent., as com- 
pared with 33,111 in 1900. 

Danville, Ill., 27,871, an increase 
of 11,517, or 70.4 per cent., as com- 
pared with 16,364 in 1900. 

Detroit, Mich., 465,766, an  in- 
crease of 180,062, or 63 per cent., as 
compared with 285,704 in 1900. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


FLORIDA. 


The conference for education in 
Florida, under whose auspices has 
been carried on a vigorous educa- 
tional campaign during the past sev- 
eral months, is now concentrating 
the results of its work into a gen- 
eral organization of women, having 
many local branches throughout the 
State. These school improvement 
associations will carry on and per- 
fect this work ly establishing liter- 
ary societies, and school libraries, 
and by beautifying school grounds. 
It will also be their endeavor along 
all lines to make the “school the 
centre of gravity of community 
life,” according to the fundamental 
thesis of the conference. They will 
co-operate with the teachers in 
awakening the children to a keener 
sense of privilege, a higher ambi- 
tion and a real love for their work. 
They will use every device to make 
this work present to the child a 
pleasant and alluring aspect, well 
worth the effort necessary to be ex- 
tended in its accomplishment. They 
will endeavor to arouse in the par- 
ents and guardians of these children 
a greater sense of obligation and re- 
sponsibility, not only to their own 
offspring and charges, but to those 
little ones of more unfortunate en- 
vironment. 

About 150 of these local associa- 
tions have been already formed, and 
now State Superintendent W. M. 
Holloway, the president of the con- 
ference, has perfected the organiza- 
tion of a state association by the 
appointment of the following offi- 
cers and executive committee:— 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
President—Miss Rowena Longmire, 

Tallahassee. 
Vice-President—Mrs. 
man, Winter Park. 


W. F. Bilack- 


Secretary—Mrs. W. M. Holloway, 
Tallahassee. 
Treasurer—Mrs. J. B. Futch, 
Gainesville. 

OKLAHOMA, 
EDMOND. The State Normal 


school will open with the largest en- 
rollment in its history. Principal 
J. A. MeLauchlin has added to his 
normal school and training school 


faculties. Miss Eva V. Alison, 
from Guthrie, is a decided acquisi- 
tion. Thomas W. Butcher, for- 


merly principal of the normal school, 
is superintendent at Bnid and is 
eminently successful. 
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An Honest Policy Always Wins! 


NEVER So large a business! 
NEVER more friends of the “Holden System’ 
NEVER adulterated our pure leatherette Book Cover 
material with cheap wood pulp. 
ALWAYS, for-28 years, have treated 
ALL SCHOOL BOARDS EXACTLY ALIKE 


“One Price and Very Small Profits” our motto. Free 
Text-books go to destruction at the rate of 
$500,000 A MONTH OF SCHOOL USE 
You can make your text-books last TWICE as long by 
adopting the “Holden System” combining Uutside and 
Inside Protection. Samples and Information Free. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M.c. HOLDEN, sec'y 


CENTRAL STATES. Colorado, is getting affairs in hand was elected by the board of educa- 
and smoother times are ahead. tion of the state normal schools at 
INDIANA. WAUSEON. Superintendent C. J. @ meeting held in Peru July 28. The 


INDIANAPOLIS. W. C. Smith. Piery has been appointed a member complete list is as follows: Presi- 
director of the Winona Technical °* the State Teachers Examining dent, U. S. Conn, Columbus: dean 
board by State Scheol Commissioner and head of department of educa- 
At John W. Zeller. He succeeds 8. B. tion, H. H. Hahn. Blair: mathemat- 
Humphrey of Lronton, whose _term ics, Charles H. Bright, Wayne; 
Rhode Island. He will give special KANSAS. 
attention to manual training. His Hickman, ; 
headquarters will be in Boston. State Superintendent E. T. Fair- Story. civics, and economics. J. G. 
child has issued the following state. W- Lewis, Broken Bow: English, 

IOWA. ment regarding the IKkansas J. T. House, Chicago; registrar, 

DES MOINES. The State Asso- schools :— W. D. Redmond, Lincoln; Latin and 
ciation will meet here on November The increase in school population preceptress, Elsie Ford Piper, Lin- 
3, 4. and 5. The chief attraction will during the past ten years is a little coln; German and preceptress, 
be Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. with Jess than 2,000, while the increase in Elizabeth Kingsbury; drawing and 
the chief educational attractions enrollment for the same time is 9,- industrial art, Sara J. Killen, 
from out the state, Professor P. P. OOO, and the average daily attend- Adanis; manual trang and athiet- 
Claxton, Knoxville, Tenn.; Dr. Ida ance has increased 28,000. Ten years ies, E. 4. Huntemer, Wayne; libra- 
Bender, Buffalo; W. F. Wesbter, ago the enrollment in high schools "lh, Mrs. C. H. Bright, W ayne; pri- 
Minneaoplis, and County Superin- was 10,000. It now is over 25,000, ary critic, Edith Stocking, Wayne; 
tendents O. J. Kerr and G. W. Conn The total expenditures in 1900 for Stamimar critic, Rachel  Fairenild, 


of Illinois. our public schools amounted to $4,- Pera: commercial, Mary L. Smith, 
isin G00,000. In the school year ending Ann Arbor. Mich.; geography and 
OHIO. 1909 the expenditures were $8.100,- @Ssistant in mathematics, Lillian 


MARTINS FERRY. Superintend- 000. The expenditures for building Jewell, Peru. 
ent L. E. York has had an important purposes ten years ago were $36s,- 
lecture season, at institutes and at O00; ten years later, $976,000. The 


‘hauti a ass lies. He has had ber of teachers has increased , ae ; ; 3 


IRONTON. The high school prin- ers’ wages have increased from $5,- T T 
cipal sueceeds Superintendent Hum- 173,000 to $5,228,000, yet the aver- AR OF HE CITY 

"ey i is suce as princip: age ¢ al salary paid to teachers, 
phrey and is succeeded as principal Lge mnual salary 
by Ray C. Krout, of Sandusky. including all classes, was ten years OF NEW YORK 
“NILES ; -j “rank ago $276. It is now $399. 

NILES. Superintendent Frank J. nov 
Roller of this city has resigned to The most significant fact devel- 120 Claremont Avenue 
enter upon a business career in De- oped by these statistics is that while FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
troit. The profession is a distinct the school population has remained 
loser by this change. practically at a standstill there is a 

ALLIANCE. Superintendent Mor- steady increase in the. enrolment 
ris. who has been a scholarly profes- an astonishingly large increase 
sional leader hereabouts and an emi- in the average daily attendance. SS) sh USIC IN PUBLIC 
nently wise and efficient superin- The increased enrollment in the high SCHOOLS 
tendent for nearly twenty years, has school is fully 150 per cent., and is THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


resigned to devote bis time and ener- a striking evidence of the growing 

gies to business. Few men would popularity of the high school, while Examinations: September 28, October 1 
be more missed from professional the increased expenditures, which, and5. 3 to6p.m. 

circles. He has been identified, jt must be remembered, are raised 
much of the time, with Mt. Union’ py the voluntary taxation of the 
college. He is succeeded by H. L. people, is a further and final proof Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course 


Enrollment: September 26 to October 6. 


ys Eby, formerly of Bluffton, but of of the confidence of the public in 

“a late a student at Yale. the common schools. mailed on application 

MARION. This city has had a 

my rocky time of late and the end is not NEBRASKA MENEELY& "BELLS 
. 4 ake aks 
i yet, but the new superintendent. Dr. ; The Old Reliabie oaaeen, 

Hartman, head of the Department of WAYNE. The faculty for the 

Education of the State University of new state normal school at Wayne pearly 100 years ago. | &  B 
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LINCOLN. There are five candi- 
didates for nomination to the office 
of state superintendent of puDlic 
instruction in Nebraska this fall, J. 
W. Crabtree of Peru and F. 8. Per- 
due of Lincoln on the Republican 
primary ballot, Charles Arnot of 
Schuyler and W. R. Jackson of Uni- 
versity place on the Democratic pri- 
mary ballot, and Miss Katherine C. 
Jeffries of Bassett on the Socialist 
ticket. 

MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAOPLIS. H. E. Du Bois, 
who has been principal of the Jack- 
son at Minneapolis for the 
past two years, has resigned to ac- 
cept an important position in the 
city schools at Springfield, Mass. 
Mr. Du Bois was born near Liberty, 


school 


Ind. He taught in Union county for 
five years. After graduating from 
De Pauw University in he 


taught for ten years in Missouri, six 
years as superintendent at Trenton 
and four years as principal of the 
Franklin school at Kansas City. He 
next accepted the principalship of 
the Winona Academy at Winona 
Lake, Ind., where he remained for 
six years. 


4-0-4 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Professor David Lee Maulsby, 
aged fifty-one, of the chair of Eng- 
lish literature and oratory at Tufts 
College, died August 18 at his home 
in West Somerville. 

The seventy-sixth 
the University of 
held on Friday, September 2, at 
which Professor Roscoe Pound will 
be the orator, the subject of his ad- 
dress being “The Law and_ the 
People.” The occasion will mark 
the severing of Professor Pound’s 
relations with the university. he 
having accepted the appointment of 
professor of law at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Following the address the 
ceremony of conferring the degrees 
and titles will take place. 

On Convocation Sunday, August 
28, the Convocation Sermon will be 
preached by Rev. Professor William 
Adams Brown of Union Theological 
Seminary. 

These ceremonies will bring to a 
close the most numerously attended 


> 


of 
be 


convocation 
Chicago will 


Summer quarter in the history of 
the university. 

The following institutions con- 
ducted summer schools during the 
season of 1910, officially recognized 
by the state superintendent as quali- 
fied to give the normal training re- 
quired for first and second-grade 
county certificates: Bellevue College, 
Fremont College, Kearney’ State 
Normal, University of Nebraska, 
Peru State Normal, Nebraska Wes- 
levan University, Luther College, 
Nebraska Normal College, York Col- 
lege, and the state junior normal 
schools, located at Alliance, Alma, 
Broken sow. Geneva, McCook, 


North Platte, O'Neill, and Valentine. 

The past year has been one of the 
most successful thus far in the his- 
tory of Valparaiso University. The 
new buildings and equipments pro- 


vided a year ago added very much 
to the success of the work during 
the past year. While the courses 


of study have all been strengthened 
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HE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING has reduced more than 

one-half the periods devoted to spelling, composition, examinations, and 

other written tests, in many PUBLIC SCHOOLS of NEW YORK and other 

cities. It has resulted also in more legible writing, and has compelled pupils 
to sit in upright, healthful positions while writing. 

IS IT WORTH WHILE TO WORK FOR SUCH RESULTS? They have only 

been obtained where the PALMER METHOD PLAN HAS BEEN FOLLOWED WITH 


STRICT FIDELITY. 


FREE NORMAL TRAINING is offered to teachers in schools where complete 


adoptions have been made. 


Other teachers may have this logical, progressive 
course, through correspondence, for ten dollars. 
Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 


One copy of the self-teaching 
Full information upon request. 


THE A. N. PALIIER CO. 


32 E Union Square, = 


New York City 


yet the number graduating in the 
various classes has increased. Last 
year Valparaiso University was the 
second school in point of attendance 
in the United States, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York city, being the 
only one where the attendance was 
greater. The attendance has been 
limited only to the accommodations. 

This*year a number of new dor- 
mitories have been erected and 
additional advantages will be 
offered for the coming year. The 
institution also erecting a new 
law building and also a new build- 
ing for ‘the department of manual 
training. Five new instructors 
have been engaged for the coming 


is 


year. The library is being enlarged 
and the equipments for the new 


civil engineering courses greatly ex- 
tended. The medical and dental de- 
partments have grown even more 
rapidly than some of the other de- 
partments. Two years of the work 
in the medical department may be 
taken in Valparaiso, thus greatly re- 
ducing the expense. 


believes in 


Valparaiso University 
giving every person a chance, that 
the doors of all schools should be 


open to all students and that greater 
care should be given to the charac- 
ter of the qualifications of the stu- 
dent on going out from the school 
than upon his entrance. 


At a recent meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Dr. Joseph A. Leighton, of Ho- 
burt College, Geneva, N. Y., Was 
elected to the chair of philosophy, 
vice Professor W. H. Seott, resigned. 
Professor Leighton received his doc- 
tor’s degree at Cornell University in 
1894 and has done advanced work at 
Harvard, Tubingen, Berlin, and Er- 
lapger. He studied theology at 
Cambridge, receiving the B. D. de- 
gree in 1896. Since 1897 he has been 
chaplain and pastor us well as pro- 
fessor of philosophy and psychology 
at Hobart College. 


Professor Hinckley Gilbert Mitch- 
ell, who was from 1880 to 1905 a pro- 
fessor in the theological school of 
Boston University, and whose sepa- 
ration from that school caused a na- 
tion-wide controversy in the Metho- 
dist church, has accepted the chair of 
Hebrew and Old Testament exegesis 
atthe Crane Theological school of 
Tufts College, a centre of Universal- 
ism. Professor Mitchell was born of 
Methodist parents and received his 
A.B. and at Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. 
He took the degree of S.T.B. 
from Boston University in 1876 
and in 1879 that of Ph.D. from 
the Uinversity of Leipzig. He is now 
sixty-four years old. For a year he 
was pastor of the Methodist church 
at Fayette, N. Y., but in 1880 he was 
made instructor of Latin and Heb- 
rew at Wesleyan, and three years 
later he came to Boston University 
as professor of Hebrew and Old Tes- 
tument exegesis in the theology 
svhool. 


MAGAZINES. 


—What -William J. Gaynor, mayor 
of the city of New York, has to say 
on “The Problem of Efficient City 
Government,” is of interest to every 
American citizen. His discussion. of 
the problem will be one of the fea- 
tures of the September Century, 
dealing with the training needed for 
a mayor, the first duty of officials, 
the folly of partizanship, the passing 
of boss-control, and other civic mat- 
ters of vital interest. 

—A noteworthy list of writers and 
artists contribute to the August 20th 
issue of Harper’s Weekly. Wallace 
Irwin has a delightfully humorous 
story, all about aeroplanes and avia- 
tors, called “Skylark IIL.” General 
Homer Lea, whose earlier papers, 
“The Valor of Ignorance,”. appeared 
not long ago in the Weekly, writes 


authoritatively and with absorbing 
interest concerning “The Aeroplane 


in War,” with the sub-title: “Some 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


 QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Ass. For both sexes, For catalcgue 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. ' 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bldg. TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHBURG, Mass. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. For both sexes, For catalogues acciess 


JOHN G. THOMPSON, Prine 


FISHER!“ AGENCY — 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts 

Excellent facilities for placing teachers every part {20 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. coeducational. Department forthe peda. 
ITT ational. partment forthe peda- 

of the U.S. SEND FOR MANUAL. th 4 gogical and technical training of teachers of 

the commercial subjects. J. ASBURY Pir- 


™MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 135 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. = 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency chief importance is the sees and 


‘ concluding instalment How- 

l calls for teachers direct from school authorities. s ON: ari 
tions. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. Che, Latte’: : 
’ 9 JACKSON BOULEVARD 3 « - CHICAGO Van Vorst writes of the charming 
Italian seaport from a novel point of 


view, showing how the jife and 
101 TREMONT ST., hopes of the common people centre 
BOSTON in the national lottery system. “The 


Results Unequalled “Testimony 150 Educators” Free Microbe as a Social Reformer’ pre- 
sents some significant facts of eco- 


nomic and social importance frem a 

KELLOGG’S AGENCY Union Square, York, 1600 fresh standpoint; the author, Robert 

short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or hel Broere, wine from his long ex- 
Sor perience 4s manager of the New 
- — York Society for Improving the Con- 

The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. dition or ‘the Poor. Howara J. 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. Shannon writes of “A September 

Established 1886. Tel. Hay. 975-4. Day at the Seashore” and the 
strange minute and wonderfully 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY beautiful microscopic forms of life 
Y.M.C. A. Bidg., Portland, Maine which the autumn ocean casts upon 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager the sands. Eight notable stories by 

We need more teachers at once for fall well-known 


} writers complete the 
vacancies. humber. <A profusion of illustra- 
uons, paintings in color and in tint, 


Albany | eachers’ A gency. add richness of effect to the number. 

Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. publ 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. a new series of articles by Lincoln 


We do business in the remain in their own State, Steffens, author of “The Struggle 
t if they wish to teach elsewhere, we can usually lin for Self-Gover oh, 
¢ th cata maiton July 5th brought word of the election of eleven of our clients as follows :- ‘ “hig rnment, 4 The Sha aged 
At Bevier, Mo., a superintendent of schools recommended by us from Germantown, N. Y., of the Cities,” and Upbuilders.”’ 
and a teacher of English and History from Prince Edward Island, Canada; at West Palm The novel title is “It—An Exposi- 
Beach, Fla., a teacher of Latin and French, recommended by us from Clayton, N. J., two ti fr. a soverei oliti 
ee tagchers in the same school from St. Jobnsville, N. Y., and a kindergartner from ion oO the Sovereign Political 
Perth Amboy, N. S.; at Irvington, N. Y., a of ent Power of Organized Business.” The 
verly: at Kingst N. ¥., a teacher of Science from Earlville; at Garfield, N. J. 
es “4 tay fom Bainbridge, N. Y.; at Bloomingdale, N. J., a primary teacher from editor of EN erybody Ss announces 
Mountville Pa., and at Winthrop, Ia., a high school principal recommended by us from this as the first of a series of articles 
Cleveland, 0. in which Mr. Steffens is to do to 
ion of them seeure the positions for business what he did t litics. H 
We not only recommend our candidates, but a large proportion of the i a to politics. He 
which we recommend them. Now is the time to register. Send for Bulletin No. 20. reported so that everybody saw it, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. ing pusiness in American govern. 
er ment; city, state, national. He pro- 


Some New Books. poses now to describe, so that we 
- . can all comprehend it, the polities in 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. business; all business, but especially 
Registration of City School Children........... Haney | Teachers College, N.Y. $1.50 big, corporate business. Mr. Stef- 
Educational Thorndike 1.50 fens began his career as a reporter 
he American Civil Fromby Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N.Y, 4.50 
The Problem of Human Eucken «3.00 in Wall street. 
The Blodgett Readers (I., Blodgett Ginn & Co., Boston Ww 
McLaughlin & Gilehrist 45 —Women are planning their fall q 
Little Pla sfor Little Peo Noyes & Ray 35 wardrobes now and rejuvenating i 
s Surgery and Medicine.........+.-.-- Moody Outing Pub. Co., N. Y. -75 heir 
des ..... Mansion[Ed.]T. Y. Crowell & Co.,N.Y. 25 their houses, and the beautiful Sep- 
‘A Year of Beautiful Thoughts. Co.. Chicago tember issue of the Woman's Home 
Dumb Animals and How to Treat Them........ 1350 Companion comes to us in the nick 
i ; D. Appleton & Co..N.Y. 1.25 of time. In this issue begins a 
blems of the Elementary Schoo Perry ‘PP A 
The Lead of .. Richardson L. C. age & Co., Boston thrilling story of the stage by Hul- 
Cabot Houghton Mifflin Co., 1.25 bert Footner, entitled “True Love. 
Some Great Stories and How to Teil Them. .... Honey Holt &'Co. Xy.y. There are short stories by Mary 
Recollections of a Varied Life... ...--.--- “ale Hastings, Annie Hamilton Donnell, 


and Grace Keon, together with an 

es for instalment of Brothers Four. 

Obsery ations on a De pone omg“ 1910.” Among the artists who con- Mrs. Burton Harrison relates, in a 

short tribute to this number are Harry charming manner, her reminiscen- 

detail the rig <a pone through Grant Dart. A. B. Walker, C. J. ces of the famous men and women 

Bey pe Pdteties have Budd, Bayard Jones, and H. G. Wil- who have gathered in her drawing- 
which New oars 


liamson. room. faking Royalty by Storm, 

sone Frederick L. Long tells —Unusual variety and interest mark by Amy Sutton Reyner, is a fasci 


about the amusingly insolent “Hat- the articles and_short stories in the nating and vivid account of the 
Tip Trust,’ and Edward B. Moss September Harper’s Magazine. Of Rooseyelts’ tour in Europe. 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 


KEITH’S. 


Arrangements have been made for 
the appearance next week of Miss 
Bleanor Gordon and Theodore Frie- 
bus. Both appeared at Keith’s last 
season and each scored a tremen- 
dous success. Joseph Hart's big 
company of “Bathing Girls” is one 
of the most novel musical and sing- 
ing productions seen on the stage in 
a long time. A feature of it will be 
a large party of girls diving and 
swimming in the surf at the sea- 
shore. 

Another feature will be the Four 


Readings, in their wonderful acro- jj 


batic exhibition; Charles Semon, the 
‘narrow feller,” Richards and Mont- 
rose in their singing and dancing 
sketch; Al Haynes and Julia Red- 
mond in a new comedy sketch called 
“The Critic and the Gir,” and 
Frank Wilson, one of the greatest 
cyclists that has ever been on the 
stage. 


> 


Trade Schools for Austrian 
Women. 


Through a decree of the minister 
of public works epening the state 
trade and technical schools te both 
sexes alike, Austrian women will 


enjoy a greatly enlarged choice of | 


occupations. Among the chief new 
trades and industries whith they 
cap now enter upon are artistic 
jeather work and bookbinding, pho- 
tography, watch-making, engraving, 
ornamental wood-working, as well 
as some branches of the chemical 
and electrical trades. Hitherto 
women have been rigidly excluded 
from these trade schools, and those 
who desired to obtain such training 
were compelled either to go abroad 
or else attend expensive private in- 
stitutions at home. But while the 
women are rejoicing at the new op- 
portunities of work afforded them, 
their maije relatives do not share 
their enthusiasm, pointing out that 
even under the old conditions out of 
every thousand wage-earners in 
Austria 430 were women.—Vienna 
Correspondeace Pall Mall Gazette. 


Bright Sayings of Children. 
[From the Delineator.] 
PUTTING IT OFF. 

Guido’s mother being about to 
leave her little son for a two-weeks’ 
trip, the former inquired anxiously, 
“Mother, are you really going to start 
to-morrow?” “Yes, my darling.” 
“Then,” said the little fellow, with a 
sigh, “I wish to-day. would be a bun- 
dred years lepg.” 


OF COURSE THEY WOULD. 

My five-year-old grandson was 
fond of drawing pictures of animals. 
One day he brought me a sheet of 
foolscap covered with drawings of 
all the animals he was familiar with 
and wanted help in spelling the 
names. I noticed one was not labeled 
and asked if he had forgotten it! 
“Oh, no, granny, I thought any one 
would know that was a cow by the 
little handles underneath.” 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


ALL OVER the country this agency has already placed so many teachers that it is 

appealed to for help instead of to local agencies. Thus inasingle week of 
May, 1910, engagements were made at Fallon, Nevada, of a teacher recommend«d by us frcm 
Proctor, Vt.; at Concord, Mass., in the Concord School, of a bouse-master recc mn ended by 
us from the Detroit University School; at Wilmington, Delaware, in the Fricnds Schc ol, of a 
man just graduating from Syracuse University; in the University School, Cincinnati, ofa 
native German just then a student at the THE tary Institute of asenior at Colgate Uni- 
Oneonta Normal; in the Kentucky Mili- versity. This shows a great variety of 
location and of ition, but in every case the negotiations were carried on through this 
office and the engagements made largely through the confidence feltin our services. A su- 
perior teacher who desires to locate in a particular state will find it wise to apply to us, for 
the extent of our work has been increasing every year fer more than COUNTRY 
a quarter of a century, and applications come to us from all over the 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSF NW, Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


502 AUDITO 


CHICAGO 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS” AGENCY, 


Chicago 
We are now in the midst of things, daily filling ape positions in Colleges, State Norma} 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. f you want personal service, write us, 


8000 positions filled through this one office. Address ©. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


introduces to Colleger, 


[AMERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Colteger. 


> OREIG N_ superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Cal) on 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


PECIA LISTS with goou general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleges in } enn- 
Sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $50 to $70 per montb. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel) 8t., Albany, N. Y. 
f 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


| HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado. Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors, 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. ‘ 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


A superior agency for supericr 
Services free to schoo) officials 


- 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Winship We have unequaled facilities for piecing teachers in 


every part ef the country. 
Teachers’ | 29-a Beacon st. 
Agency 


Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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The Remington 
Operator 


enjoys a decisive advantage over other operators— 
that of operating ‘‘The Standard Machine.” 

The Remington is the machine in widest use— 
therefore the Remington operator has the widest 
choice of positions. 


The Reming- 
tonisrecog- 
nized as the best 
—therefore the 
_. Remington op- 
erator has the 
Se choice of the 
DESt positions. 


fm The Remington 
is sold by the 
greatest type- 
writer organi- 
zation; the 
organization 
which helps op- 
erators to get 
more and bet- 
ter poitions 


than any other medium. 


No wonder that most operators are Remington 
operators, and most schools are Remington schools. 


CAL? 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Every where 
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NUTABLE LECTURES ON BOYS 


By A. E. Winship 
Boston 


Unsurpassed in Interest, Information or Inspiration 


Mr. Winship has been an exceedingly 
attractive lecturer on Boys fora quarter of 
a century. He has lectured in every state 
in the union, and in more than half of the 
States every year for twenty-five years. In 
more than one hundred cities he has lec- 
tured in more than ten different years. 


| LECTURES ON BOYS 


Boys as an Asset 
Boys as a Liability 
The New Boy 
Making Boys Manly 


These may be given singly or as a series. 


For dates, address 


Cc. W. SOUTHWORTH, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices."’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


**] thank you most heartily fcr your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

“1 want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
ferme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.”’ 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already bas shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us incommunication with them.”’ 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been yery much pleased with the work of your 
Agency io keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.’’ 

Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year, Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F, PEASE 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 
Long Distance Telephone. 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Busiaess 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 

A special feature of the schoo! is a normal départ- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercia! teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


— 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 


97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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